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for  You  .  .  I  Every  year  the 


CANCO 


SPEAKING  SERVICE  addresses  thousands  of  grocers  and  distributors 
throughout  the  country,  suggesting  ways  to  sell  more  canned  foods. 

Other  lectures  and  radio  talks  reach  a  huge  total  of  consumers  and  pro' 
fessional  people,  spreading  education  that  causes  more  buying  of  canned 
foods.  During  1939  requests  for  lectures  kept  the  Speaking  Service  booked 
for  six  months  ahead  .  .  .  Canco  will  continue  to  ghost  for  you. 

AMERICAN  GAN  COMPANY,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  Yerk,  N.  Y. 


LEWIS  QUALITY  GRADER 


OTHER  SPRAGUE- SELLS 
EQUIPMENT  FOR 
PEA  AND  BEAN  CANNERS 

Conveyors  .  .  Elevators  .  .  Cleaners  .  . 
Picking  Tables  .  .  Shaker  Washers  .  . 
Rotary  Washers  .  .  Storage  Hoppers  .  . 
Can  Washers  .  .  Cook  Room  Equip¬ 
ment,  etc.,  etc. 
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To  the  Conners  of  America  must  be  given 
the  credit  for  enabling  farmers  by  thou¬ 
sands  to  make  their  lands  more  profitable. 
By  placing  canneries  at  the  farms  they 
have  made  the  grower  independent  of 
merely  local  consumption.  He  is  now  a 
mass  producer  of  pure  foods.  And  by 
selecting  localities  where  soil  and  climate 
are  most  favorable,  the  canners  have  im¬ 
proved  qualities  and  made  it  possible  for 
everyone  to  secure  garden-fresh  foods  the 
year  round. 

Modern  canning  machinery  has  been  one 
of  the  factors  in  this  great  achievement; 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  Food  Machinery 
Corporation  to  know  that  wherever  quality 
canning  is  done,  its  equipment  is  giving 


TWIN  REEL 
GRADER 

Has  patented  "Clover- 
leai"  type  oi  screens. 
Prevents  whipping.  Sup¬ 
plied  with  any  desired 
number  of  sections,  and 
any  arrangement  of  per¬ 
forations.  Effective  for 
lima  beans,  navy  beans, 
cherries,  etc.,  as  well  as 
for  peas. 


ANU  WAdnCK 

Operates  on  gravity  principle  with 
built-in  automatic  control  oi  brine 
density.  Separates  fancy  peas  from 
those  more  mature.  Makes  big  sav¬ 
ings  on  the  crop.  Also  serves  as  a 
washer.  Capacity  up  to  300  cans  per 


TENDEROMETER 

A  scientific,  precision  instrument  that  tests 
peas  for  tenderness.  Brings  perfect  con¬ 
trol  oi  guality.  Permits  buying  peas  on 
an  accurate  graded  basis.  Users  say  — 
"WeTl  never  again  pack  without  one". 


ELEVATOR  BOOT 

Handles  the  peas  without  damage  or 
waste.  Measures  and  feeds  into  elevator 
buckets  with  extreme  accuracy. 


,  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 

(SPRAGUE-SELLS  DIVISION)  HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

FOODTSACHrNERY’coVpHR^^  b"oTt’" 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send  your  General  Catalog. 


Name 

Firm 

City 

.‘ttrr/e 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  BLANCHER 


Will  not  cut,  crush,  or  damage  the  peas. 
Sanitary  and  easy  to  keep  clean.  Large 
capacity  in  small  floor  space.  Easy  to 
install. 


The  pea  and  bean  filler  that  never  shirks 
its  job — gives  maximum  production.  Posi¬ 
tive  feeding  that  avoids  damage  to  cans 
and  prevents  waste.  Interchangeable  for 
various  sizes  of  cans. 
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More  and  more  it  is  being  realized  that  modern  needs  demand  modern  facilities 
and  equipment. 

More  and  more  the  industry  is  recognizing  that  these  modern  needs  are  being 
superlatively  met  in  Crown’s  great  new  plant  in  Philadelphia  —  and  at  strategic 
points  for  the  convenience  of  the  industry. 


CROWN  CAN  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Division  of  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Co. 

BALTIMORE  ST.  LOUIS  HOUSTON  MADISON  ORLANDO 


ST.  LOUIS 


^"T^HIS  is  a  day  of  hard  competition,  but  it  is  also  a  day  of  unparalleled 
opportunity  for  any  big  company  whose  forward  looking  policies  win  the 
respect  and  support  of  a  great  industry. 
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By  holding  to  its  principles  of  quality  and  service,  plants  with  minimum  production  expense. 

> 

while  aggressively  devoting  itself  to  progress  .  .  .  Equally  important  to  production  are  Continental’s 


Continental  has  this  year  made  many  new  friends  in  efficient  closing  machines  and  watchful  service  men 


the  industry. 

More  canners  every  year  are  finding  that  the  high 
quality  of  Continental  Cans,  as  a  result  of  precision 
manufacture  and  careful  inspection,  contribute  greatly 
to  good  quality  packs  and  smooth  operation  of  their 


—  not  to  mention  conveniently  located  Conti¬ 
nental  plants  which  assure  delivery  of  shipments  on 
time. 

This  is  the  foundation  of  Continental’s  success  and 
your  guarantee  of  dependability. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  ERANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  -  HAVANA 
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EDITORIALS 


OUR  WISH  TO  YOU — That  the  New  Year  may 
be  filled  with  real  contentment,  this  year  and 
for  many  more  years,  as  long  as  you  live. 

Yes,  that  is  repeating  our  wishes  of  last  year,  and  as 
we  look  down  the  corridors  of  time  to  one  year  ago, 
doesn’t  it  strike  you  that  an  unusual  number  found  that 
wish  come  true?  The  Christmas  just  passed  has  been 
the  happiest  one  for  more  people  in  all  sections  of  the 
country,  and  under  all  conditions,  possibly  ever  on 
record.  You  hear  that  said  on  all  sides,  and  so  it  must 
be  true.  People  have  been  busy  spreading  happiness 
and  contentment,  as  they  never  were  before.  Look  at 
the  ever  lengthening  list  of  big  firms  and  little  ones, 
and  individuals,  who  have  given  their  employees  Christ¬ 
mas  presents  of  two  weeks  salaries  or  wages,  and  there 
has  been  a  rush  to  contribute  to  Community  Funds  and 
to  all  manner  of  charitable  relief.  Our  blessed  country 
has  been  further  blessed  with  that  fine  humanitarian 
impulse  to  help  the  less  fortunate,  and  not  just  those, 
but  fellow  workers  as  well,  all  to  the  end  that  happiness 
and  contentment  be  spread  over  the  widest  possible 
field. 

The  statisticians  are  busy  telling  you  that  1939  was 
one  of  the  best  years  our  country  ever  experienced,  and 
it  was,  because  the  gains  were  solid  and  enduring,  not 
of  the  frothy  kind  you  look  back  upon  in  1929.  There 
was  more  clear  thinking  and  less  nervousness,  and  con¬ 
sequently  more  contentment  and  enjoyment  of  a  lasting 
kind. 

The  year  1940  looms  large  with  promise  for  our  in¬ 
dustry,  and  with  this  better  manner  of  thinking,  and 
planning,  there  seems  every  reason  to  expect  its  ful¬ 
fillment.  Somewhere  we  just  read  that  the  safe  way 
to  insure  or  assure  this  contentment  of  mind  and  spirit 
is  not  to  make  your  New  Year’s  resolution  for  the  whole 
365  days,  but  for  one  day  at  a  time — just  for  today, 
and  then  renew  tomorrow,  and  soon  the  365  days  will 
have  passed,  and  your  task  found  easy  and 
accomplished. 

ASSISTS — The  awakened  industry  is  receiving  a  lot 
of  valuable  and  timely  assistance  in  its  quest  for  better 
means  of  selling,  or  in  other  words,  of  attempting  to 
make  some  money  out  of  its  operations.  The  whole 
country  is  becoming  aroused  over  the  foolishness,  or 


worse,  of  this  move  towards  ever  cheaper  and  cheaper 
prices,  because  it  sees  that  such  a  policy  can  only  lead 
to  demoralization  and  destitution,  and  it  is  arming  itself 
with  determination  to  wipe  out  these  unnatural  and 
destructive  elements.  Unnatural?  Certainly.  You 
are  in  business  to  make  money,  to  make  some  profit, 
therefore  the  agencies  which  seek  to  distribute  your 
goods  at  a  loss  are  unnatural.  Their  numbers  are  up, 
and  we  expect  to  see  a  big  slaughter  of  them  during 
this  coming  year.  They  drag  down  and  kill  business, 
and  their  claim  that  low  prices  help  the  consumers  is 
the  cruelest  lie  of  all.  These  low  prices  mean  starva¬ 
tion  wages  to  the  workers,  and  to  all  who  supply  any¬ 
thing  to  the  producers  of  the  goods  so  sold'  and  ulti¬ 
mately  the  failure  of  such  concerns,  and  the  entire  loss 
of  all  jobs.  Every  investigation  of  consumer  buying 
shows  that  price  is  seldom  if  ever  a  consideration. 

There  must  be  a  fair  price  for  everything  that  is 
sold ;  but  that  must  include  fair  wages,  fair  treatment 
towards  everyone  supplying  any  part  of  the  product, 
the  necessary  overhead  expenses,  and  a  fair  return  in 
profit  to  the  producer.  And  the  world  is  coming  to 
realize  this,  and  to  look  askance  on  prices  which  clearly 
cry  out  “injustice”!  This  year  a  lot  of  price  cutters 
learned  that  it  was  dangerous  to  hear  customers  say 
about  5  cent  cans  of  food:  “It  can’t  be  good.”  The 
housewives  have  very  definite  ideas  as  to  values,  and 
they  know  when  anything  is  sold  too  cheaply,  and  they 
fear  it.  Especially  is  this  true  of  foods,  about  which 
they  are  growing  very  particular,  as  they  should. 

There  is  a  lesson  in  this  for  every  canner,  and  it  is 
that  they  should  avoid  these  price  cutters  as  they 
would  a  plague :  (a)  putting  a  fair  price  on  their  goods- 
and  sticking  to  it  and,  (b)  refusing  to  be  the  dupes  for 
the  price  cutters,  in  other  words  refusing  to  supply 
them  with  goods  to  keep  going  in  their  nefarious  tasks. 
If  a  canner  protect  not  his  own  profits,  by  whom  shall 
they  be  protected! 

This  is  wholly  and  entirely  a  question  for  the  canners. 
If  they  accept  business  from  every  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry  posing  as  a  broker;  and  ship  their  goods  to  all 
points  of  the  country,  how  can  they  expect  to  make  a 
profit,  much  less  build  a  substantial  business?  The 
most  expert  salesman  that  ever  lived  could  not  enter 
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that  whirlpool  of  competition  and  expect  to  come  out 
with  a  profit — except,  of  course,  the  commission  he 
might  be  working  on,  and  then  the  price  is  of  absolutely 
no  consequence  to  him  when  weighed  against  a  sale  and 
some  commission,  or  no  sale  and  no  commission.  And 
the  poor  goat  of  a  canner  pays  the  commission  even  if 
he  loses  heavily  on  the  sale ! 

The  National  Food  Brokers  Association  has  been 
busy  this  fall,  working  with  every  canners  association 
to  bring  home  the  importance  of  the  service  their  mem¬ 
bers  render,  and  very  properly  and  rightly  so.  It  has 
long  been  our  conviction  that  many  a  broker  now  mak¬ 
ing  a  precarious  living,  though  a  good,  hard  working 
salesman,  could  immensely  improve  his  financial  condi¬ 
tion  by  taking  charge  of  the  selling  end  of  any  one  of  a 
large  number  of  canners,  selling  that  one  line  and  no 
other.  More  and  more  canners  are  installing  a  sales 
department,  as  they  should  have  done  from  the  very 
beginning;  and  they  could  well  afford  to  pay  such  a 
faithful  salesman  a  substantial  salary,  since  he  would 
sell  that  canner’s  output  at  prices  well  above  the  always- 
low  which  he  now  receives  in  parting  with  his  goods.  It 
is  coming,  and  coming  rapidly.  You  have  only  to  look 
at  the  sales  agents  for  many  great  canners,  who  sell  at 
the  prices  named  by  their  principals,  but  who  steadily 
build  up  the  canner’s  business,  and  are  never  busy  sub¬ 
mitting  propositions  at  lower  prices.  These  men  are 
still  known  as  brokers,  but  in  fact  they  are  sales  agents. 
This  year  of  1940  will  be  famous  for  the  efforts  towards 
better  merchandising  of  canned  foods,  and  some  will 
see  the  opportunity  and  profit  by  it.  The  chances  are 
legion. 

As  one  of  the  founders  of  this  National  Foods  Brokers 
Association  we  would  like  to  pose  two  questions  for 
consideration  during  their  annual  meeting  in  Chicago, 
next  month.  Does  the  Association,  as  such,  counten¬ 
ance  the  publication  of  canned  foods  price  lists  always 
at  the  low  of  the  market,  with  no  indication  of  the 
quality — “come-on”  offers  to  induce  offers  to  buy?  It 
understand,  of  course,  that  with  the  buyer’s  order  in 
hand  some  canner,  somewhere  is  induced  by  the  quoting 
broker  to  accept  it  at  the  price,  or  possibly  some  canner 
has  been  badgered  into  naming  a  lot  at  the  price  ? 

And  the  second  one:  Does  the  NFBA  sanction  the 
buying  of  goods  by  the  broker  for  his  own  account  ? 

All  brokers  are  familiar  with  both  of  these  situations, 
but  we  think  that  the  Association  should  take  definite 
and  drastic  action,  as  a  backing  up  of  the  services  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  many  addresses  of  this  fall  before  canners. 

SOME  OTHER  HELPS — The  Corn  Canners  Service 
Bureau  is  keeping  its  members  on  their  toes,  in  ways 
that  would  prove  equally  helpful  to  other  canners.  For 
instance  it  has  installed  an  Exchange  Plan  among  its 
members,  wherein  a  canner  may  enter  any  surplus  of 
goods  he  has ;  or  on  the  other  hand  come  to  the  Bureau 
for  any  goods  of  which  he  may  be  short,  and  it  is 
working  splendidly.  This  benefits  both  the  short  and 
the  long  and  helps  the  whole  industry.  It  is  all  volun¬ 
tary,  no  compulsion ;  a  service  that  is  offered,  that’s  all. 

The  recent  issue  of  Corn-O-Grams  by  which  the  office 
seeks  to  keep  its  members  informed,  contained  some 
good  stuff.  It  cites  one  instance  where  a  canner’s  labels 


carry,  as  it  says  “the  skull  and  crossbones,”  or  “poison,” 
printed  in  red  ink  on  the  labels ;  “Caution :  Remove  con¬ 
tents  from  can  immediately  upon  opening  and  place  in  a 
glass  or  china  bowl,”  Some  canners  printed  that  on 
their  labels  40  years  ago-  and  haven’t  changed  since. 

But  there  are  still  a  lot  of  canners  who  call  them 
CANNED  GOODS,  and  use  that  term  on  all  their  sta¬ 
tionery  and  labels  etc.,  though  they  are  engaged  in 
canning  and  selling  canned  FOODS. 

The  Bureau  asks  if  it  would  not  be  well  to  hold  a 
Label  Clinic,  and  we  think  it  would.  All  these  things 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  selling  of  your  goods. 

Then  this  little  folder  warns  its  members  not  to  be 
misled  in  the  matter  of  acreage  yields,  when  preparing 
for  the  ’40  acreage.  Here  is  the  way  they  put  it,  and 
a  couple  of  further  “shots”  well  worth  while. 

“U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Market  News 
service  report  of  November  14th  indicates  a  return 
to  ‘good  old  days.’  The  use  of  2.1  tons  per  acre  as 
average  yield  for  a  basis  in  suggesting  more  than 
a  50  per  cent  acreage  increase  for  1940  seems  anti¬ 
quated.  Look  what  happened  this  year  with  low 
yield  in  at  least  two  areas — average  yield  per  acre 
was  close  to  63  cases.  Ever  hear  of  the  growth  of 
the  use  of  fertilizer  and  hybrid  (hi-yield)  seed?” 

*  *  * 

Do  retail  clerks  selling  your  corn  know  that  a 
can  of  corn  is  an  excellent  source  of  energy,  so  ex¬ 
cellent,  in  fact,  that  it  contains  from  21/2  to  3  times 
the  calorific,  or  energy  producing  value  of  whole 
milk?  This  message,  told  a  consumer  by  a  clerk, 
might  sell  an  extra  can  or  two.  First  of  all,  though, 
you  should  start  the  information  on  its  way  to  the 
clerk  by  selling  the  idea  when  you  are  selling  your 
product.” 

4:  * 

“All  this  spells  merchandising — and  merchandis¬ 
ing  is  the  whole  picture,  from  production  plans  to 
annual  per  capita  consumption. 

REMEMBER — Your  can  of  corn  is  your  problem 
until  the  can  rests,  empty,  in  the  city  dump.” 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

JANUARY  3-6,  1940 — Northwest  Canners  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Washington  Hotel,  Seattle,  Washington. 

JANUARY  20-27,  1940 — National  Canners  Association,  annual 
convention,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  20-27,  1940 — Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  20-27,  1940 — National  Food  Brokers  Association, 
annual  convention.  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

FEBRUARY  8-9,  1940 — Ozark  Canners  Association,  annual 
meeting.  Hotel  Connor,  Joplin,  Missouri. 

FEBRUARY  12-13,  1940 — Tennessee-Kentucky  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Annual  Meeting,  Andrew  Johnson  Hotel,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

FEBRUARY  9-17,  1940 — National  Canned  Salmon  Week. 
FEBRUARY  15-22,  1940— National  Cherry  Week. 

FEBRUARY  20-22,  1940 — Pickle  and  Kraut  Packers’  Technical 
Conference,  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Michigan. 
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Frozen  Food  Packers  Meet 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Northwest  Frozen  Foods  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  in  the  New  Washington  Hotel,  Seattle,  Wash¬ 
ington,  on  December  7th  and  8th,  1939. 

The  program  was  changed  somewhat  from  previous  years  in 
that  no  exhibits  were  made  by  associated  industries,  and  also 
the  display  of  frozen  fruits  was  curtailed,  but  considerable  time 
was  consumed  in  the  cooking,  judging  and  discussion  of  certain 
frozen  vegetables,  with  the  idea  in  mind  of  developing  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  proper  definition  of  grades. 

•  The  first  day  was  given  over  entirely  to  business  meetings, 
review  of  the  year’s  work  and  discussion  as  to  whether  it  was 
practical  to  affiliate  the  Frozen  Foods  Association  with  the 
Northwest  Canners  Association.  After  a  considerable  discussion 
it  was  felt  that  the  interests  of  the  Frozen  Foods  Industry  would 
he  better  served — at  least  for  the  present — by  continuing  as  a 
separate  organization. 

There  was  considerable  criticism  of  the  recent  demand  made 
by  railroad  companies  for  indemnity  bonds  guaranteeing  freight 
on  shipments  which  are  not  the  property  of  the  shipper.  The 
vast  quantity  of  frozen  foods  are  stored  for  the  account  of 
buyer  and  it  is  the  contention  of  the  packers  that  any  guaranty- 
demands  should  be  made  on  the  owner  rather  than  the  packer. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  1940 — President,  R.  I. 
MacLaughlin,  R.  I.  MacLaughlin  Co.,  Puyallup  and  Salem;  Vice- 
President,  R.  T.  Shannon,  R.  D.  Bodle  Co.,  Seattle;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  E.  M.  Burns,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Portland; 
Directors:  B.  E.  Maling,  Ray-Maling,  Inc.,  Hillsboro;  R.  S. 
Hopps,  National  Fruit  Canning  Co.,  Seattle;  Roy  Ingalls,  Wash¬ 
ington  Packers,  Inc.,  Sumner;  J.  J.  Fisher,  Gresham  Berry 
Growers,  Inc.,  Gresham,  and  R.  B.  Wolff,  Pacific  Northwest 
Canning  Co.,  Puyallup. 

The  afternoon  and  evening  of  the  7th  were  given  over  to 
discussions.  J.  A.  Berry,  U.  S.  Frozen  Pack  Laboratory,  Seattle, 
spoke  on  “A  Bacteriological  Survey  of  Some  Northwest  Frozen 
Food  Plants  in  1939.”  Most  of  Mr.  Berry’s  remarks  centered  on 
peas,  the  leading  vegetable  frozen  in  the  Northwest,  but  corn, 
beans,  broccoli  and  spinach  were  also  included. 

Starting  with  raw  material  in  the  field,  the  bacterial  load  on 
normal  produce  was  discussed,  and  the  influence  of  handling 
and  preparation  practices  traced  through  to  the  final  frozen 
article. 

Highlights  of  the  remarks  were  the  relationship  between 
cleaning  of  viners  and  the  sanitary  quality  of  raw  shelled  peas, 
the  importance  of  cooling  produce  between  field  and  plant  to 
check  bacterial  growth;  the  fact  that  washing  and  scalding  of 
vegetables  reduce  the  bacterial  population  95  per  cent  or  over, 
but  that  fluming  of  peas  and  especially  travel  on  the  sorting 
l>elt  result  in  considerable  bacterial  “pick-up.”  Even  passage 
through  freezing  tunnels  did  not  result  in  bacterial  reductions. 

Pointing  out  that  the  frozen  pack  industry  had  come  to  a 
phase  where  considerations  of  quality  were  paramount,  the 
.  neaker  said  that  bacteriological  standards  would  some  time 
'.'C  set  up.  This  would  really  help  the  industry,  and  no  alarm 
as  justified.  Frozen  pack  foods  were  bound  to  have  some 
■nicrobial  content,  and  the  task  was  to  find  out  how  much  was 
■  onsistent  with  good  sanitary  history. 

Findings  in  the  study  just  completed  were  not  considered  on 
;he  whole  high  enough  to  warrant  a  presumption  against  the 
'c  neral  quality  of  the  pack;  nevertheless,  they  could  be  reduced. 

‘  u  this  end,  strong  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  frequent  clean- 
g  of  viners,  avoidance  of  delays  from  field  to  cold  storage 
'Om,  iceing  or  precooling  between  field  and  plant,  and  constant 
i>olicing”  of  not  only  the  line  itself  but  the  plant  and  its 
iiToundings. 

Concluding,  the  speaker  remarked  that  the  whole-hearted  co- 
■ipoi’ation  of  plant  owners  and  operators  during  the  study  was 
tiot  merely  gratifying  to  the  laboratory  personnel,  but,  more 


importantly,  showed  that  the  industry  was  keenly  interested  in 
and  receptive  to  whatever  would  improve  its  packs. 

Miss  Mildred  Boggs,  Research  Specialist  in  Foods,  Washington 
State  College,  Pullman,  spoke  of  “The  Cooking  Quality  of  Frozen 
Vegetables.”  The  meeting  recessed  at  4  p.  m.  to  give  all  the 
opportunity  to  examine  the  special  display  of  frozen  fruits  in 
the  hotel.  This  display  was  much  smaller  than  previous  years 
and  was  intended  only  for  observation  purposes — no  examination 
of  samples  was  made. 

Roy  Ingalls,  President,  presiding  at  the  evening  meeting,  in¬ 
troduced  the  following  speakers:  Dr.  J.  W.  Kalkus,  Superinten¬ 
dent,  Western  Washington  Experiment  Station,  Puyallup,  sub¬ 
ject:  “Experiment  Work  and  How  it  Serves  the  Frozen  Food 
Industry.”  His  subject  fully  explains  his  talk.  Dr.  Kalkus 
went  into  detail  as  to  the  work  done  and  the  close  cooperation 
between  his  department  and  the  laboratories  and  packers.  It 
was  a  very  interesting  discussion  and  could  not  possibly  have 
much  interest  to  those  outside  the  immediate  neighborhood  who 
were  fully  conversant  with  what  was  going  on,  but  the  object  of 
the  talk  was  to  secure  a  continued  cooperation  along  this  line 
because  it  was  shown  that  a  complete  circuit  is  needed  to 
successfully  attain  the  desired  ends.  Dr.  E.  Neige  Todhunter, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Nutrition,  Washington  State  College, 
discussed  the  subject  of  “Why  Eat  Frozen  Fruits  and  Vege¬ 
tables?”  Dr.  Todhunter  was  requested  to  prepare  a  paper  on 
this  subject  so  that  it  might  be  given  publicity.  This  she  has 
promised  to  do.  The  program  concluded  with  an  address  by 
Mr.  Frank  Knowles,  Northwest  Baker  Ice  Machine  Co.,  subject: 
“An  Engineer’s  Comments  on  Frozen  Foods,”  and  had  to  do 
entirely  with  the  practical  storage  operations.  Mr.  Knowles’ 
talk  was  very  brief  and  was  intended  more  to  create  an  opening 
for  future  meetings  to  discuss  this  subject. 

The  following  day  the  cooking  and  judging  demonstration  was 
held  at  the  plant  of  the  American  Can  Co.  This  was  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Claude  Neeley,  R.  D.  Bodle  Co.,  Seattle,  and  Miss  Mildred 
Boggs,  Washington  State  College,  had  charge  of  the  cooking 
arrangements.  The  following  parties  acted  as  judges:  Peas, 
George  Butler,  Bozeman  Canning  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon;  Harwell 
Kehr,  R.  D.  Bodle  Co.,  Seattle;  H.  D.  Nicholson,  National  Fruit 
Canning  Co.,  Seattle;  Ben  Brandt,  Washington  Packers,  Inc., 
Sumner;  Keith  Fenner,  B.  E.  Maling,  Inc.,  Hillsboro.  Asparagus — 
Don  Randal,  Cascade  Frozen  Foods,  Seattle;  Ben  Hershey, 
Hershey  Packing  Co.,  Seattle;  James  Howell,  S.  A.  Moffett  Co., 
Seattle;  Ben  Harig,  Kelley-Farquhar  Co.,  Tacoma;  George 
Hyslop,  R.  D.  Bodle  Co.,  Seattle.  Green  Beans — George  Butler, 
Bozeman  Canning  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon;  James  Howell,  S.  A.  Moffett 
Co.,  Seattle;  W.  M.  Shea,  Cascade  Frozen  Foods,  Seattle;  Ben 
Brandt,  Washington  Packers,  Inc.,  Sumner;  Harwell  Kehr,  R.  D. 
Bodle  Co.,  Seattle.  Corn — George  Butler,  Bozeman  Canning  Co., 
Mt.  Vernon;  W.  S.  Cahill,  Washington  Frosted  Foods,  Seattle; 
Ben  Harig,  Kelley-Farquhar  Co.,  Tacoma;  Ben  Brandt,  Wash¬ 
ington  Packers,  Inc.,  Sumner;  Keith  Fenner,  B.  E.  Maling,  Inc., 
Hillsboro.  Lima  Beans — Ben  Hershey,  Hershey  Packing  Co., 
Seattle;  Keith  Fenner,  B.  E.  Maling,  Inc.,  Hillsboro;  George 
Hyslop,  R.  D.  Bodle  Co.,  Seattle;  W.  S.  Cahill,  Washington 
Frosted  Foods,  Seattle;  Norman  Cedargreen,  Cedargreen  Frozen 
Pack  Corp.,  Wenatchee. 

The  arrangements  were  thus — samples  had  been  collected 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Diehl,  U.  S.  Frozen  Pack 
Laboratory,  decoded  and  stored  by  him.  Then  the  samples  were 
brought  and  turned  over  to  Miss  Boggs  who  cooked  them,  timing 
them  exactly.  They  were  then  turned  over  to  a  corps  of  judges 
who  gave  them  a  very  careful  examination  and  scored  them. 
The  scores  were  then  turned  over  to  other  groups  who  tabulated 
the  figures  and  final  results  were  placed  on  a  card  attached  to 
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THE  CAN-MAKING  INDUSTRY  IN  1940 

A  Year-End  Statement 
By  0.  C.  Huffman,  President, 

Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc. 

CANNED  FOODS  are  among  the  cheapest  com¬ 
modities,  having  yet  risen  comparatively  little 
in  price.  At  the  same  time,  due  to  excellent 
climatic  conditions,  their  quality  is  better  now  than  it 
has  been  for  some  time.  Canned  food  markets  are  in 
good  shape,  and  consumption  is  increasing  under  the 
stimulus  of  increasing  employment.  The  prices  for 
staple  fruit  and  vegetable  cans  for  1940  have  already 
been  announced,  in  some  sizes  at  levels  slightly  below 
those  of  1939.  Indications  are  that  the  can  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  feels  assured  of  an  adequate  supply 
of  raw  materials  for  the  year.  These  fundamentals 
form  a  basis  for  a  favorable  view  of  the  can-making 
industry’s  situation  in  the  coming  year. 

Canned  foods  are  used  to  feed  the  civilized  world 
whether  at  peace  or  at  war,  and  experience  shows  that 
although  wars  sometimes  stimulate  the  consumption  of 
canned  foods,  neither  the  can-making  nor  the  packing 
industry  is  dependent  upon  war  orders  for  prosperity. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  industries  in  the  United 
States  have  yet  reflected  few,  if  any,  effects  of  such 
buying  as  a  result  of  the  present  war. 

Although  this  past  year  some  of  the  vegetable  packs 
were  materially  lower  than  those  of  the  previous  year. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  experienced  an  improved 
demands  for  packers’  cans  over  the  previous  year.  The 
improvement  in  the  demand  for  its  general  line  cans, 
used  in  packing  a  great  variety  of  commodities,  was 
even  more  marked,  in  response  to  increasing  activity  in 
industry  as  a  whole. 

One  of  the  features  of  its  1939  business  was  a  sharp 
increase  in  the  demand  for  its  cap-sealed  beer  can, 
particularly  for  the  newly-introduced  one  quart  size, 
which  has  proved  to  be  very  successful. 

Our  research  department  continues  to  develop  new 
products  and  processes,  and  to  improve  existing  ones. 
Having  spent  approximately  $50,000,000  on  plant  im¬ 
provements  and  expansion  during  the  past  ten  years  to 
meet  an  ever-increasing  peacetime  demand  for  its 
products,  the  company  is  in  a  position  to  take 
advantage  of  opportunities  for  increased  business  as 
they  develop. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  REGENTS  REPORT  GIFTS 

At  the  December  meeting  of  the  regents  of  the  University  of 
California,  held  at  San  Francisco,  President  Robert  Gordon 
Sproul  announced  gifts  to  the  amount  of  about  $35,000.  The 
Fishermen  and  Canners’  Research  Laboratory  Fund,  Long 
Beach,  donated  $1,000  for  the  use  of  the  Hooper  Foundation  in 
research  as  regards  the  canning  industry,  and  Prune  Proration 
Zone  No.  1  of  the  Agricultural  Prorate  Advisory  Commission, 
San  Francisco,  gave  $2,000  for  research  by  Agnes  Fay  Morgan 
on  the  vitamin  content  of  prunes. 

FALL  ROUND-UP  A  SUCCESS 

Taking  the  bull  by  the  horns,  grocers  all  over  the  country  have 
made  a  smashing  success  of  Del  Monte’s  “fall  round-up,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  reports  received.  Two  hundred  thirty  Michigan  grocers, 
including  “NARGUS”  President  Gerrit  Vander  Hooing  put  the 
drive  over  with  a  bang  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  Reports  from 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  other  large  cities  are  equally 
as  encouraging  as  the  Michigan  success, 


NOW— THE  CANNED  PEA  INSTITUTE,  INC. 

HIS  is  to  announce  a  change  in  the  name  and  cor¬ 
porate  authority  for  the  organization  heretofore 
known  as  the  Canned  Pea  Marketing  Cooperative. 
When  the  Canned  Pea  Marketing  Cooperative  was 
incorporated  in  August,  1938,  the  character  of  the 
functions  to  be  performed  was  somewhat  obscure.  Cer¬ 
tain  actions  were  under  consideration  which  seemed 
to  make  it  desirable  to  incorporate  this  organization 
under  the  Cooperative  laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Experience,  in  the  meantime,  has  shown  that  incor¬ 
poration  under  the  Cooperative  laws  of  Wisconsin  is 
not  necessary  to  the  character  of  work  which  has  been 
carried  on  nor  to  that  which  we  now  contemplate.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  found  our  present  Charter 
under  these  laws  to  be  that  which  would  be  entirely 
suitable  for  a  State  organization,  but  lacking  in  many 
respects  as  a  Charter  for  an  organization  with  national 
memberships  and  functioning  in  a  national  sense. 

Our  Board  has,  therefore,  concluded  to  abandon  the 
present  Wisconsin  Charter,  and  has  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Delaware  in  the  name  of  the  Canned  Pea 
Marketing  Institute,  Inc. 

The  incorporators  have  appointed  the  same  persons 
serving  as  Directors  of  the  Canned  Pea  Marketing 
Cooperative  as  the  initial  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Canned  Pea  Marketing  Institute,  Inc.  These  Directors 
met  in  Chicago  on  December  20th,  and  elected  the  same 
officers  and  appointed  the  same  Committee  personnel 
who  have  served  the  Canned  Pea  Marketing  Coopera¬ 
tive.  This  Board,  its  officers  and  Committees  will  serve 
until  the  membership  of  the  new  Corporation  elects  a 
new  Board  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  Chicago  on 
January  24th. 

Subscribers  of  the  Canned  Pea  Marketing  Coopera¬ 
tive  have  been  requested  to  authorize  the  transfer  of 
their  subscriptions  to  the  new  Corporation  and  have 
been  notified  that  they  may  apply  for  membership 
therein,  the  amouhts  already  subscribed  to  the  Canned 
Pea  Marketing  Cooperative  covering  the  required  dues 
for  membership  in  the  Canned  Pea  Marketing  Institute, 
Inc. 

This  contemplates  no  change  whatever  in  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  objectives  of  the  organization,  in  its  func¬ 
tions  or  methods.  The  organization  is  now  concen¬ 
trating  on  a  study  of  the  current  and  historical  statis¬ 
tical  position  of  the  industry  product  and  the  signifi¬ 
cance  thereof,  to  the  individual  pea  canner  with  respect 
to  his  plans  for  1940.  Provision  has  been  made  for 
personal  contacts  with  pea  canners  in  the  next  few 
weeks  as  part  of  an  educational  program  related  to 
this  planning  study. 

The  correspondence  of  the  organization  will  be  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  name  of  Canned  Pea  Marketing  Insti¬ 
tute,  Inc.,  on  and  after  January  1,  1940. 

L.  S.  Beale, 
Executive  Secretary. 

EXPORTERS  CHANGE  NAME 

The  name  of  L.  P.  Ginsburg  &  Co.,  Inc.,  149  California  St.. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  has  been  changed  to  that  of  the  Login 
Corporation.  The  firm  is  engaged  in  the  exporting  business, 
featuring  canned  products. 
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When  you  visit  the  Convention  in  Chicago,  you  will  see 
many  new  additions  to  the  CRCO  family  of  quality  equip¬ 
ment,  emphasizing,  more  than  ever,  “The  Best  of  Every¬ 
thing  For  the  Canner.” 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
COLUMBUS.  WIS. 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 
SEATTLE.  WASH, 


JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO.,  OGDEN,  UTAH 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

W.  D.  CHISHOLM,  NIAGARA  FALLS,  CANADA 
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SELECTING  YOUR  BROKERS 

By  ^^BETTER  PROFITS’’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


Recent  articles  here  have  suggested  that  all  will 
not  be  clear  sailing  for  the  canner  who  rushes  into 
merchandising  his  pack  in  1940-1941  if  he  has 
refrained  this  far  from  going  aggressively  after  busi¬ 
ness  on  his  line.  The  greatest  difficulty  most  untutored 
in  selling  will  find  will  be  in  their  ability  to  secure, 
soon  enough,  the  best  brokers  available  in  the  markets 
they  wish  to  develop.  Certain  rules  ought  to  be  obeyed, 
various  plans  for  the  refinement  of  your  brokerage 
organization  ought  to  be  followed. 

In  the  first  place,  just  as  you  have  been  blessed  in 
your  business  for  many  years  by  the  presence  in  your 
industry  of  strong  canners  associations  in  state  and 
nation,  so  have  the  food  brokers  of  the  United  States 
formed  a  strong  national  organization  with  its  own 
particular  code  of  ethics,  local  directors,  boards  of 
arbitration  and  so  on.  You  will  go  far  and  not  find  a 
more  efficient  organization  from  the  President  down 
through  the  executive  secretary  and  various  vice- 
presidents  and  other  national  officers.  These  facts  have 
all  been  known  to  you  for  a  long  time  but  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  backing  up  the  recommendation  I  am  about  to 
make,  I  have  reveiwed  them.  The  suggestion  I  have  to 
make  to  all  and  sundry  among  canners  is  simply  this, 
when  selecting  a  new  broker,  secure  one  who  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association. 

Today  as  never  before,  and  particularly  during  the 
last  few  months,  we  find  field  men  for  large  national 
advertisers  leaving  their  connections  of  years  for  one 
reason  and  another.  They  may  resign  of  their  own 
accord  or  may  be  politely  asked  to  seek  other  employ¬ 
ment  by  their  supervisors.  In  either  case  it  is  only 
natural  that  they  look  for  means  to  make  a  living,  and 
some  additional  money,  in  the  field  with  which  they 
have  been  connected  for  so  long.  They  argue  they 
know  everyone  in  their  line,  they  have  a  large  acquain¬ 
tance  among  prospective  buyers,  they  stand  well  with 
retail  and  wholesale  trade,  they  have  or  feel  they  have 
worked  hard  for  others  and  will  be  certain  to  work 
even  harder  and  longer  hours  for  themselves.  All  this 
sounds  good  when  told  to  you  over  your  desk  by  a  super 
salesman  who  is  anxious  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door 
by  selling  your  line  to  his  friends. 

I  have  said  you  ought  to  employ  no  brokers  who  are 
not  members  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association, 
because  they  do  not  accept  at  once  into  membership  all 
those  who  ask  to  join.  A  prospective  member  must 
first  prove  himself  in  the  field  before  he  becomes  a 
member,  others  must  pass  on  his  application.  All  this 
works  out  for  your  protection  and  the  maintenance  of 
high  standards  among  brokers  engaged  in  selling  can¬ 
ned  foods.  There  is,  too,  a  most  important  angle  in  the 
selection  of  brokers  that  must  be  given  every  considera¬ 


tion  by  a  canner  anxious  to  improve  the  character  of 
his  field  sales  force.  That  is  the  question  of  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  brands  in  a  jobbers  stock.  Each  wholesale 
distributors  today  is  actually  carrying  all  the  brands  in 
stock  with  which  he  should  burden  his  inventory. 

Let  a  man  who  has  been  calling  on  a  jobber  for  a 
period  of  several  years  approach  one  of  them  with  his 
new  line  of  canned  foods,  which  he  took  on  after  leav¬ 
ing  a  connection  which  at  one  time  he  felt  would  last 
for  a  lifetime.  He  is  all  enthusiasm  oVer  the  product, 
he  dwells  on  his  long  friendship  with  the  buyer,  and, 
against  his  better  judgment  the  buyer  generally  places 
a  trial  order  for  a  product  which  usually  is  not  any 
better  than  a  line  already  in  his  stock.  The  order  is 
given,  the  goods  arrive  and  still  the  older  line,  the  one 
better  established  in  the  market,  continues  to  move  as 
it  has  always  moved.  In  the  meantime,  you  are  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  number  of  new  customers  your  new  broker 
is  selling,  you  feel  everything  is  okeh  and  go  on  about 
your  everyday  affairs. 

In  the  meantime  the  principal  packing  the  line  first 
in  the  jobber’s  stock  learns  about  this  new  competition, 
takes  steps  to  offset  this  prospective  inroad  by  your  line 
on  his  particular  preserves.  The  buyer,  nothing  loath, 
listens  to  his  stepped  up  sales  and  merchandising  plans 
and  concludes  he  made  a  mistake  in  the  first  place  by 
allowing  friendship  to  enter  too  much  into  a  trans¬ 
action  that  seemingly  results  only  in  his  inventory 
being  increased  without  any  larger  net  profit  than 
usual  on  the  commodities  under  consideration.  A  year 
passes  and  your  line  has  not  sold,  next  season  the  buyer 
will  tell  you  with  a  great  show  of  reluctance  that  while 
he  loves  the  broker  representing  you  that  your  line 
moves  so  slowly  he  will  be  compelled  to  discontinue  it. 
A  year  has  been  wasted  and  you  will  have  to  start  all 
over  again  in  your  attempts  to  win  a  market. 

The  executive  secretary  of  the  National  Food 
Brokers  Association  if  asked,  will  give  you  the  names 
of  members  in  each  market  who  might  be  interested  in 
handling  your  line.  He  will  advise  you  fully  regarding 
lines  handled  by  each,  and  will  work  with  you  in  every 
way  he  can  to  make  any  engagements  you  may  enter 
into  with  his  membership  work  out  to  the  entire  satis¬ 
faction  of  all  concerned.  I  do  not  mean  that  brokers 
outside  of  association  membership  do  not  on  many 
occasions  do  a  swell  job  for  principals,  but  I  do  speci¬ 
fically  point  out  that  new  brokers  are  unable  to  obtain 
membership  in  the  association,  and  that  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  do  well  to  engage  only  those  who  carry  the  stamp 
of  approval  of  others  in  their  line  as  is  evidenced  by 
their  admittance  to  the  fraternity. 

Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  well  as 
to  all  others.  You  may  be  attracted  to  the  man  who 
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points  out  that  he  has  been  building  friendships  for 
years  among  leading  retail  grocers,  and  that  if  he  is 
unsuccessful  in  selling  a  worthwhile  jobber  on  your 
line  that  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  go  at  once  to  the 
retail  trade.  He  backs  up  this  suggestion  with  the 
assertion  that  after  all,  usually  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
the  retail  dealers  sell  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  in  any  market  and  that  he  can  sell  the  twenty-five 
per  cent.  Well  and  good  but  I  am  assuming  that  you 
are  untried  and  tested  in  merchandising  your  pack, 
that  you  want  to  continue  a  long  time  selling  goods  at 
a  profit  and  at  as  high  a  profit  as  possible.  Well,  the 
exact  best  way  in  which  not  to  do  this  is  by  means  of 
selling  the  retail  trade  direct!  Your  new  broker  is  apt 
to  force  you  into  direct  selling  before  you  realize  what 
is  happening. 

The  member  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Asso¬ 
ciation  who  has  been  established  for  some  time  knows 
this,  he  will  be  loath  to  disrupt  his  friendly  relations 
with  his  jobbing  principals  by  selling  retail  trade 
direct  on  a  new  line,  he  will  be  more  content  to  go 
along  for  a  time  laying  a  good  groundwork  for  future 
profitable  sales  through  jobbing  channels.  In  the  end 
you  will  be  best  pleased  with  this  procedure.  Some¬ 
where  in  every  market  you  will  find  a  broker  who  has 
the  necessary  membership  in  this  national  association, 
who  has  personality,  friendships  among  the  trade  and 
a  willingness  to  make  good  just  for  the  sake  of  making 
good.  This  man  is  the  one  you  want  to  tie  to  and  whose 
opinions  you  will  want  to  listen  to  with  respect. 

When  this  man  or  this  organization  has  been  found, 
take  your  time  and  acquaint  everyone  in  the  office  or 
organization  with  your  policies  and  your  product.  As 
has  been  pointed  out  in  previous  articles,  this  whole 
process  of  merchandising  your  line  will  best  be  carried 
out  if  you  take  time  enough  in  which  to  do  it.  You  have 
been  taking  what  price-making  brokers  could  get  for 
you,  on  your  offerings,  for  so  long  it  won’t  matter  a 
great  deal  if  you  don’t  set  the  world  afire  at  first  when 
you  start  out  to  do  a  constructive  job  of  selling.  Re¬ 
member  this  when  tempted  to  accept  offers  from  those 
who  are  currying  the  country  for  goods  with  which  to 
break  down  a  market,  and  on  which  they  may  make  a 
commission  irrespective  of  how  little  you  make  or  how 
much  you  loose. 

When  you  have  finally  selected  your  brokerage 
organization,  stay  on  their  right  side.  Whatever  else 
you  may  do  or  not  do,  keep  them  posted  concerning 
your  current  offerings,  your  prospective  plans  for 
acreage  the  coming  season.  Play  fair  with  them,  they 
''ill  be  fair  to  you!  Cultivate  their  friendship,  earn 
their  regard  by  the  attitude  you  adopt  toward  them. 
After  all,  they  are  as  much  a  part  of  your  official  family 

your  plant  superintendent  and  should  be  dealt  with 
iiccordingly.  If  they  don’t  produce  for  you  as  you 
^'oped  they  would,  think  three  times  before  you  con- 
'  hide  they  are  at  fault.  A  new  broker  might  reason- 
>iiily  fail  you  through  circumstances  beyond  his  control, 
T'  member  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association  is 
much  less  apt  to  do  so.  Go  along  in  your  selection  of  a 
brokerage  sales  representative  with  the  organization 
That  will  go  along  with  you.  Your  sales  and  profits 
■'/ill  increase  as  you  do ! 


CONVEYOR  BEIT  DOLLARS 

Do  DOUBLE  DUTY 

FLEXIBLE  STEEL  CONVEYOR  BELTING 


You’ll  get  longer  wear  with  less  re¬ 
pair  from  this  sanitary,  non-stretch¬ 
ing  conveyor  belting  on  grading, 
sorting  and  picking  tables,  as  well  as 
in  scalders,  washers,  cookers,  ex¬ 
hausters,  elevators,  etc.  More  than 
this,  it’s  perfectly  flat  surface  adds 
new  efficiency  to  conveying  cans- 
boxes,  bottles  and  other  containers 
empty  or  filled. 

It  will  not  creep,  weave  norjump  and 
will  not  deteriorate  while  not  in  use. 
It  is  easily  cleaned  with  steam  or 
scalding  water.  The  open  mesh  fea¬ 
ture  permits  circulation  of  air  around 
products  in  process  and  speeds  up 
cleaning. 

Furnished  in  any  length  and  practi¬ 
cally  any  width.  Ask  you  Mill  Sup¬ 
ply  House  for  La  Porte  Conveyor 
Belting  TODAY  or  write  to 


The  LA  PORTE  MAT  &  MFG.  CO. 

BOX  124  LA  PORTE.  INDIANA 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


VIRGINIA  CANNERS  TO  MEET  FEBRUARY  27»h 

Virginia  Canners  Association’s  Secretary,  F.  W.  Brugh,  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  Association’s  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Virginia,  on  February  27th  and  28th. 

PLANS  NEW  CANNERY 

J.  Capolino,  of  Merced,  Calif.,  plans  the  erection  of  a  cannery 
at  Atwater,  Calif.,  a  fruit  and  vegetable  growing  center.  The 
estimated  cost  is  placed  at  $65,000. 

BURT’S  EXHIBIT 

The  Burt  Machine  Company  will  feature  their  new  1940  label¬ 
ing  machines  and  case  packers  in  their  exhibit  at  the  Chicago 
Convention.  Those  in  attendance  will  be  John  L.  Whitehurst; 
Harry  A.  Miller;  Charles  H.  Wild;  Clifford  H.  Neer;  Franklin 
G.  Rogers;  W.  A.  Stockinger;  Walter  King  and  Charles  F. 
Wiehrs. 

CANCO  CHRISTMAS  PRIZE  WINNERS 

Christmas  winnings  in  Canco’s  display-letter  contest  were 
distributed  to  twelve  prize-winners  throughout  the  country  in 
time  for  the  holiday.  Canned  Beets  were  featured  and  proved 
a  colorful,  worthwhile  item  for  the  grocer  to  realize  extra 
volume.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  many  and  varied  styles 
in  canned  beets,  to  save  the  housewife  time  and  effort. 

The  first  pi'ize  ($25)  was  awarded  to  Mr.  James  H.  Aull  of 
the  Millers  Grocery  &  Market,  4158  Travis  Street,  Dallas, 
Texas.  Second  prize  ($10)  went  to  Mr.  Richard  C.  Long, 
Manager,  c/o  Niemann  Bros.,  1705  Broadway,  Quincy,  Illinois. 
Five  dollar  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  next  ten  contestants. 

TO  DOUBLE  PLANT  CAPACITY 

The  Tree-Sweet  Products  Company,  Santa  Ana,  California, 
plans  to  double  the  capacity  of  orange  and  lemon  juice  produc¬ 
tion  for  next  packing  season. 

SEEKS  TO  ESTABLISH  SUB  SUNSHINE  OUTLET 

W.  A.  Brown,  formerly  of  Cincinnati,  and  co-inventor  with 
Dr.  George  Sperti  of  the  Spertifier,  is  a  visitor  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.,  in  connection  with  establishing  Pacific  Coast  head¬ 
quarters  for  something  new  in  the  way  of  substitute  sunshine. 
Some  of  the  new  methods  are  already  in  use  in  the  canning 
industry,  particularly  in  the  evaporated  milk  end  of  the  business, 
and  canners  are  watching  developments  with  keen  interest. 

C.  S.  MORRILL  HEADS  MAINE  CANNERS 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Maine  Canners  Association,  held 
at  Portland  on  December  12th,  Charles  S.  Morrill,  President  of 
the  Burnham  &  Morrill  Company,  Portland,  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  to  succeed  F.  C.  Pratt  of  Farmington,  Maine.  Other  officers 
elected  are  Geo.  Hall,  Vice-President  and  F.  Webster  Browne, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

P.  A.  F.  REPORT  DISCLOSES  LOAN  DETAILS 

Details  of  a  $1,500,000  RFC  loan  to  Pacific  American  Fish¬ 
eries,  Inc.,  were  disclosed  recently  in  a  company  report.  A 
total  of  $520,000  will  be  applied  for  payment  on  the  company’s 
$4,000,000  RFC  loan  to  the  Seattle  First  National  Bank  to 
secure  release  of  mortgages  securing  the  loan,  $300,000  will  go 
to  liquidate  accounts  payable  and  other  indebtedness,  and  the 
balance  will  be  applied  for  working  capital. 


CANNED  SALMON  DISPLAY  CONTEST  JUDGES  NAMED 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Kiefer,  secretary  manager  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Retail  Grocers;  Leonard  Tingle,  publisher  of  Pro¬ 
gressive  Grocer;  Gordon  Cook,  editor  of  Voluntary  and  Coopera¬ 
tive  Groups  Magazine;  Godfrey  Lebhar,  editor  of  Chain  Store 
Age,  and  M.  M.  Zimmerman,  secretary  of  Supermarket  Mer¬ 
chandising  make  up  the  board  of  experts  who  will  select  the 
prize  winners  for  the  Canned  Salmon  Industry’s  second  annual 
display  contest  for  retailers. 

The  1940  display  contest  will  be  carried  on  throughout  Lent, 
February  7th  to  March  24th.  It  is  modeled  closely  after  the 
successful  1939  contest,  with  an  increased  prize  list.  Cash  prizes 
totalling  $7,505  will  be  awarded  to  1,050  winning  grocers,  with 
the  grand  award  winner  receiving  a  total  of  $750. 

To  assure  every  grocer  having  an  equal  chance  to  win  the 
lai’ge  awards,  competition  is  divided  into  three  groups  according 
to  size  of  display  with  equal  prizes  being  awarded  in  each  group. 
First  prize  in  each  group  is  $250.  Best  display  entered  regard¬ 
less  of  size  will  win  $500  additional. 

In  each  group  there  will  be  a  second  prize  of  $100,  a  third 
prize  of  $50,  ten  fourth  prizes  of  $25,  and  337  fifth  prizes  of  $5. 
Group  I  is  made  up  of  entries  of  from  3  to  8  cases;  Group  II 
of  from  9  to  15  cases,  and  Group  III  of  16  cases  and  over. 

All  grocery  retail  store  owners,  managers,  or  clerks  are  eligible 
to  compete.  The  only  limitation  on  the  type  of  display  is  that 
it  should  be  a  selling  display,  and  all  varieties  must  be  clearly 
priced. 

Photographs  or  snapshots  of  displays  to  be  entered  should  be 
sent  to  Canned  Salmon  Industry,  Exchange  Building,  Seattle, 
Washington. 

NEW  OLIVE  OIL  PLANT 

The  Sunseri  Olive  Qil  Company  has  opened  a  plant  near 
Oroville,  Calif.  \ 


G.  H.  BRADT,  HUNT  BROS.  PRESIDENT,  DEAD 

Gustavas  H.  Bradt,  71,  president  of  the  Hunt  Brothers  Pack¬ 
ing  Company,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  passed  away  at  his  home 
in  the  Easy  Bay  suburb  of  Piedmont,  December  23rd,  following 
an  illness  of  more  than  a  year.  While  he  had  been  confined  to 
his  home  for  this  length  of  time  he  continued  to  guide  the 
activities  of  the  firm  to  the  end. 

Mr.  Bradt  was  born  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  in  1868,  and  went 
to  Denver  at  the  age  of  20.  After  a  stay  of  ten  years  there 
he  moved  to  California  and  shortly  afterward  became  interested 
in  the  canning  industry.  He  joined  the  Hunt  Brothers  organiza¬ 
tion  in  1909  and  ten  years  later  became  its  president,  serving 
in  this  capacity  until  his  death.  He  is  sui-vived  by  his  widow, 
Lula  H.  Bradt;  a  son,  Campbell  G.  Bradt,  and  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  Ralph  Soto-Hall,  of  San  Francisco.  Death  came  just  a 
few  hours  before  he  would  have  celebrated  his  39th  wedding 
anniversary,  having  been  married  on  Christmas  Eve. 


APTE  TO  OPERATE  NEW  JUICE  CANNERY 

Apte  Bros.  Canning  Company,  Miami,  Florida,  have  leased 
buildings  at  Lake  Garfield,  Florida,  which  will  be  remodeled  and 
new  machinery  installed  for  the  canning  of  citrus  juice.  Opera¬ 
tions  are  expected  to  begin  about  the  middle  of  January. 
Inability  to  meet  the  increased  demand  is  responsible  for  this 
action. 
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CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

Carlton  F.  Sturdy  of  the  Canco  Speaking  Service  will  address 
the  Convention  of  the  Northwest  Canners  Association  at  Seattle 
on  January  5th.  His  topic  will  be  “Now  That  We  Have  The 
Canned  Foods  Packed,  How  Shall  We  Sell  Them?”  Following 
this  he  will  start  a  two- week  speaking  tour  of  Oregon,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  British  Columbia.  Arrangements  for  this  tour  are 
being  made  by  American  Can  Company  executives  in  Portland, 
Seattle  and  Vancouver. 

Details  of  the  tour  have  not  yet  been  completed  but  it  is 
expected  that  several  large  trade  groups  will  be  on  the  schedule. 
The  trip,  Mr.  Sturdy’s  second  in  a  year  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  will 
be  concluded  in  time  for  him  to  I’eturn  East  to  Chicago  for  the 
National  Canners  Association  Convention. 

PROCTOR  HEADS  CHICAGO  BROKERS 

Harry  L.  Proctor,  Paul  Paver  &  Associates,  Inc.,  was  elected 
President  of  the  Chicago  Food  Brokers  Club  for  1940.  Harry 
B.  Williams,  Harry  B.  Williams  &  Company,  will  srt-ve  as  Vice- 
Pi-esident  and  M.  L.  LeGoff,  Sanborn  Holmes  yfe  Company, 
Secretary.  J 

J.  H.  JOHANNES,  DEAD 

J.  H.  Johannes,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Knellsville  Pea 
Canning  Company,  Port  Washington,  Wisconsin,  died  on 
December  14th  at  the  age  of  83. 

CIVIL  LIBERTIES  COMMITTEE  HEARING  BEGUN 

The  long-awaited  hearings  of  the  Civil  Liberties  Committee 
of  the  United  States  Senate  got  under  way  at  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  in  December.  The  much-discussed  activities  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Farmers  of  California  received  an  airing  bound  to  be 
beneficial  in  the  long  run,  but  one  rather  embarrassing  to  the 
principals  on  the  spot.  During  the  course  of  the  extended  hear¬ 
ing,  witnesses  were  called  to  testify  on  the  question  of  extending 
the  Wages  and  Hours  Act  to  include  ^ricultural  workers. 

George  G.  Kidwell,  head  of  the  State  Department  of  Industrial 
Relations,  declared  that  in  his  opinion  there  was  more  for  the 
protection  by  the  Hours  and  Wages  Act  of  casual  workers  who 
harvest  California  crops,  than  for  any  other  group.  A  similar 
opinion  was  voiced  by  Dr.  Paul  Taylor,  economic  professor  at 
the  University  of  California. 

Preston  McKinney,  president  of  the  Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  opposed  the  belief  that  the  plan  would  solve  problems  of 
relief  and  unemployment.  “I  feel  very  earnestly,”  he  said,  “that 
unfairness  to  both  employers  and  employees  in  agricultural 
industries,  and  those  industries  so  closely  allied  with  them,  such 
as  canning,  is  sure  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  any  effort  through 
legislation  to  straight-jacket  either  wages,  hours  or  overtime, 
and  that  efforts  at  specific  exemptions  to  cover  specific  conditions 
will  lead  only  to  confusion.”  The  views  of  Mr.  McKinney  were 
upheld  by  Ivan  G.  McDaniels,  counsel  for  large  agricultural  { 
groups. 

FRANK  LUDLAM,  INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  EXECUTIVE,  DIES 

Frank  Ludlam,  assistant  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  International  Nickel  Company,  Inc.,  died  on  December  8th 
at  his  home  in  New  York  City  after  a  long  illness.  Coming 
from  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  at  Pittsburgh,  Mr.  Ludlam 
joined  the  International  Nickel  Company  in  March  of  1903. 
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NO  AIR-CONDITIONING  NEEDED 

George  R.  Boyd,  chief  construction  engineer  of  the  four 
Federal  Research  Laboratories  being  erected  at  New  Orleans, 
Peoria,  Philadelphia  and  Greater  San  Francisco,  recently  com- 
I  leted  an  inspection  of  the  progress  of  work  on  the  California 
,  lant.  He  said  the  Western  laboratory  would  have  more  avail- 
ble  floor  space  than  the  other  three  structures,  owing  to  the 
“^oct  that  an  air-conditioning  system  is  not  needed  there.  Former 
Fanator  McAdoo  explained  this  rather  tersely  some  time  ago 
'  hen  he  said:  “San  Francisco  is  air  conditioned  by  God.” 

COODLOE  HEADS  ST.  LOUIS  BROKERS 

W ard  Goodloe  of  the  company  bearing  his  name,  was  re-elected 
j  resident  of  the  St.  Louis  Food  Brokers’  Association  at  their 
V 'Cent  meeting.  E.  R.  Nolte  was  elected  Vice-President,  A.  J. 
^^Jore,  Secretary  and  H.  O.  Smith,  Treasurer. 


Aidi/cufiaiic 

INSURANCE 

6o4jieJicu^ 

provides  instant  protection  for 

INCREASING 

or 

FLUCTUATING 

VALUES 

at  no  additional  cost 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


OBSOLETE  EOUIPMENT  costs  you  money 

Do  a  Better  Job 
in  Less  Time  with 

K  y  L  E  R 

LABELERS  &  BOXERS 

BUILT  TO  BEAT  COMPETITION  .  . 

^'They  have  everything  with  half  the  parts/' 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S  A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machineiy  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calii.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 
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DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 

By  "OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade'* 


OBJECT  TO  WAGE-HOUR  RULING 

A  CTION  has  been  taken  in  California  courts  by 
/A  various  citrus  packing  corporations  challenging 
/  \  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Wages  and  Hours  Ad¬ 

ministration  in  the  case  of  citrus  fruit  packing  house 
employees.  According  to  the  Federal  attorneys  such 
workers  in  communities  of  more  than  2,500  population 
become  “industrial  workers,”  and  therefore  under  the 
law.  Packers  contend  the  ruling  is  discriminatory  as 
it  applies  to  only  40  per  cent  of  the  packers  in  the 
citrus  industry. 


T.  N.  E.  C.  REVEALS  "STUDIES” 

IT  was  learned  in  Washington  last  week  that  the 
Temporary  National  Economic  Committee  which  has 
broadened  its  inquiry  considerably  from  its  original 
monopoly  fox-hunt  in  American  industry,  has  con¬ 
ducted  a  large  number  of  studies  for  which  it  has  not 
yet  ordered  hearings.  Among  these  are,  food  (canned 
syrups  and  molasses),  sea  food,  tin  plate,  groceries, 
canned  and  dried  foods,  and  bakery  and  packaged  food 
products.  The  full  list  goes  the  gamut  from  steam 
turbines  to  women’s  hats. 


GOLD  STORAGE  FRUITS  HIGHER 


A  CCORDING  to  the  December  1  report  of  the  De- 
partment  of  Agriculture  stocks  of  frozen  fruits 
/  \  on  that  date  totaled  140,210,000  pounds,  an  in¬ 

crease  of  1,880,000  pounds  over  those  of  a  year  previ¬ 
ous,  and  40,782,000  pounds  above  the  recent  five-year 
average.  Apples  and  pears  in  cold  storage  on  the 
same  date  were  smaller  than  last  year. 


N.  A.  W.  G.  A.  MAPS  GHIGAGO  PROGRAM 


WHOLESALERS  ASK  WAGE  LAW  GHANGES 

Because  salaries  of  office  help  cannot  be  practi¬ 
cally  adjusted  nor  their  work  be  given  over  to 
part-time  employees,  the  42-hour  work  week  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  increasing  costs  ma¬ 
terially  in  business,  distribution  fields  included.  The 
work- week  can  be  adjusted  readily  to  40  hours  in 
factories,  and  additional  workers  taken  on  at  standard 
hourly  wage  rates  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 


Having  purposely  delayed  issuing  a  program  so 
as  to  offer  only  matters  of  major  and  timely 
interest  to  wholesale  grocers,  the  National- 
American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  now  an¬ 
nounces  that  President  Adams  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  Tyler  have  completed  plans  for  the  January 
Roundup  of  Wholesale  Grocers  at  Chicago.  Six  sessions, 
social  and  business,  will  be  crowded  into  the  two-day 
convention  starting  with  the  breakfast-entertainment 
at  8  A.  M.  Monday,  January  22,  at  the  Congress  Hotel. 

WHAT  FOOD  STAMP  HOLDERS  BUY 

A  CCORDING  to  Milo  Perkins,  chief  of  the  Federal 
Food  Stamp  Plan,  stamp  holders  over  a  recent 
/  \  six-week  period  spent  a  little  more  than  80  per 

cent  of  their  blue  stamps  for  protective  foods,  and  a 
little  less  than  20  per  cent  for  flour,  corn  meal,  rice 
and  beans.  Butter,  eggs,  and  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  have  the  “protective”  values. 

WHOLESALE  VOLUME  GAINS  9  P.  G. 

EPORTS  from  a  selective  group  of  wholesale  firms 
last  week  indicated  that  wholesalers’  sales  during 
November  were  increased  more  than  9  per  cent 
over  the  same  month  in  1938,  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  states.  Wholesalers’  inventories  at  the  same 
time  experienced  an  increase  of  7  per  cent.  Total  sales 
of  2,814  reporting  firms  in  November  were  $217,124,- 
000,  against  $230,634,000  in  November,  1938. 


Part-time  office  help,  however,  is  not  practical  and 
employers  have  to  resort  to  increased  overtime  costs 
under  the  law  instead.  At  periods  when  inventories 
are  taken  or  monthly  statements  prepared  the  added 
cost  becomes  considerable.  There  is  a  growing  senti¬ 
ment  among  business  men  as  a  result  for  amendment 
of  the  Act. 

One  plan  suggested  recently  in  New  York  would 
place  office  workers  on  a  maximum  hours-per-month 
basis.  This  would  permit  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  work-week,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the 
maximum  work-month  at  no  great  increase  in  payroll 
costs. 

Representatives  of  26  wholesaling  trades,  included 
in  the  Council  of  National  Wholesale  Associations,  con¬ 
ferred  in  Washington  recently  with  Col.  P.  B.  Fleming, 
designated  Administrator  of  Wages  and  Hours  Division, 
Department  of  Labor,  on  relieving  wholesalers  in  all 
lines  of  employment  restrictions,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  time  and  one-half  provision  for  hours 
operated  beyond  the  maximum  permitted  by  the  Act. 

Said  a  statement  filed  on  behalf  of  wholesale  grocers ; 
“Wholesaling  and  distribution  are  highly  specialized 
in  that  there  must  be  thorough  knowledge  of  stock, 
prices,  grades,  customer  preferences,  etc.  Part-time 
untrained  employees  are  a  heavy  liability.  It  is  not 
practical  to  engage  people  temporarily  in  whole¬ 
saling.” 
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OFFICIAL  PEACH  STANDARDS 

ANNED  PEACHES— The  Standard  of  Identity 
was  published  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
December  22nd.  It  provides  that  Canned 
Peaches  shall  be  called  either  Yellow  Cling  Peaches  or 
Yellow  Clingstone  Peaches,  White  Cling  Peaches  or 
White  Clingstone  Peaches,  Yellow  Free  Peaches  or  Yel¬ 
low  Freestone  Peaches,  White  Free  Peaches  or  White 
Freestone  Peaches. 

The  Standard  of  Identity  also  provides  that  the  con¬ 
tents  shall  be  described  as  either  Whole,  Unpeeled 
Whole,  Halves,  Unpeeled  Halves,  Quarters,  Slices  or 
Sliced,  Dice  or  Diced,  Mixed  Pieces  or  Irregular  Sizes 
and  Shapes. 

The  Standard  of  Identity  also  provides  and  defines 
four  optional  sirups,  for  which  the  labeling  terms  are 
(1)  In  Light  Sirup,  (2)  In  Medium  Sirup,  (3)  In 
Heavy  Sirup,  (4)  In  Extra  Heavy  Sirup.  (Sirup  may 
optionally  be  spelled  syrup) .  A  formula  for  each  sirup 
strength  is  stated.  The  sirup  may  be  prepared  from 
sucrose  (either  cane  or  beet  sugar)  or  a  combination 
of  sucrose  and  corn  sugar  in  stated  proportions. 

The  peaches  may  optionally  be  packed  In  Peach 
Juice  or  In  Water,  and  so  described  on  the  label. 

The  presence  of  spice,  flavoring,  vinegar,  peach  pits, 
and/or  peach  kernels  is  permitted  if  declared  on  the 
label  in  stated  terms. 

Regulations  covering  sub-standard  quality  and  sub¬ 
standard  fill  of  container  were  also  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  December  22nd.  The  whole  report 
covers  five  pages  in  small  type.  Those  who  need  the 
official  details  should  send  to  The  National  Archives, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  a  copy  of  the  Register  of 
December  22,  1939,  price  10  cents. 

The  above  digest  was  made  by  the  Label  Manufac¬ 
turers  National  Association. 

NEW  GEORGIA  CHAIN  TAXES 

A  NEW  chain  store  tax  scaling  up  to  $400  per  store 
/-\  is  now  on  the  statute  books  of  the  city  of  Col- 
''  \  umbus,  Ga.,  replacing  the  heavier  tax  which  was 

outlawed  recently  by  the  Georgia  Supreme  Court.  The 
City  Commsision  adopted  the  tax  unanimously  last 
week,  to  be  effective  January  1,  1940.  The  levy  ranges 
from  $25  to  $400  per  store  depending  on  the  number 
of  units  in  the  chain,  compared  with  a  maximum  of 
$1,200  in  the  invalidated  law. 

STAMP  PLAN  IN  TEXAS 

ECRETARY  of  Agriculture  Wallace  announced 
that  the  food  order  stamp  plan  for  relief  distribu¬ 
tion  of  surplus  commodities  will  be  extended  to 
Hall  County,  Texas,  including  the  City  of  Memphis, 
Texas.  Hall  County’s  population  at  last  census  was 
16,966,  and  eligible  relief  cases  at  present  are  estimated 
at  1,000,  representing  5,000  persons. 

INVENTORY  METHODS  CHANGED 


the  TAPER  TIP  .  .  . 


CORN  TRIMMER 

will  cut  away  only  the  worm  eaten  tip  of  the  ear, 
savins  much  sood  corn,  that  is  lost  in  hand  trimmins. 
The  tapered  ear  leads  the  cutter  knives  into  the  corn 
— not  into  the  cob,  eliminatins  dossing  of  cutters  and 
resulting  in  5%  to  8%  more  cases  per  ton,  saving  its 
cost  many  times  over  while  improving  quality. 

fTe  would  like  to  tell  you  more. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

"The  Original  Grader  Home” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  s  Doeller 

CO. 


Business  is  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
granted  under  the  Revenue  Act  of  1939  to  use  the 
“last-in,  first-out  method”  of  inventory  valuation, 
according  to  the  National  Association  of  Coast 
Accountants. 


©ALTIMORE.MD. 


L 
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Sweet  Corn  Seed  Growing 
Experience  Since  1887 

KINGSCROST  12-ROW  BANTflM-E5 

An  early  companion  to  Golden  Cross  Bantam, 

Matures  a  week  to  10  days  earlier.  Stalk  height  6  ft. 

Ear  length  to  7^  inches,  small  cob,  good  percent  of  cut, 
excellent  guality,  good  yielder.  An  excellent  early  corn 
to  start  your  factory.  Successfully  canned  for  5  years. 

GOLDEN  CROSS  BANTAM 

The  best  known  hybrid  today.  For  your  main  crop,  this 
is  the  hybrid.  N.  K.  &  Co.'s  strain  is  high  yielding,  excel¬ 
lent  guality  and  carefully  grown. 

lOANA 

A  new  late  hybrid  maturing  four  days  later  than  Golden 
Cross.  Stalk  height  averages  to  7  feet.  Ear  length 
to  9  inches.  A  strong,  vigorous  grower  and  heavy  yielder. 

Northrup,  King  &  Co. 

SEED  GROfFERS  SINCE  1884 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


I  oana 


A  Full  Line  of  White  and  Yellow 
Open  Pollinated  Varieties 
Write  ior  Prices  and  Information 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

The  Industry  Made  Remarkable  Progress  in  ’39 — Some  Things 
It  Is  At  Work  Upon  and  Yet  To  Do— A  New  Day  Dawns 
For  This  Great  Food  Industry. 

ONGRATULATIONS — This  week’s  canned  foods 
market  must  be  passed  up  as  a  holiday,  for  there 
has  been  but  little  buying  and  even  less  effort 
to  sell.  That  old  scare-crow  Inventory  Time  has  been 
trotted  out  here  and  there,  but  with  an  apologetic  smile, 
for  with  hand-to-mouth  buying,  inventory  is  dead  or 
the  least  of  all  troubles. 

But  we  do  want  to  take  this  occasion,  the  first  of  a 
new  year,  to  heartily  congratulate  the  canners,  indi¬ 
vidually  and  as  a  whole,  for  the  splendid  spirit  they 
have  shown  ever  since  the  close  of  the  active  canning 
season.  Prices  started  up  with  a  spurt,  and  large  size 
buying  took  place,  with  equally  large  distribution  to 
the  retailers,  but  it  slowed  down  again,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence,  all  manner  of  efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
market  murderers  to  break  the  canners’  spirits  and 
force  down  prices.  But  the  canners  have  held  to  the 
man,  and  we  are  proud  of  them.  And  why  did  they  do 
so?  For  two  very  good  reasons:  (a)  they  are  fully 
conscious  of  the  strong  position  of  canned  foods,  due 
to  their  relative  scarcity — ^the  fact  that  they  indi¬ 
vidually  have  no  such  stocks  as  could  cause  worry  or 
fear,  and  the  fact  that  any  sort  of  normal  buying,  to 
replace  exhausted  retail  stocks,  would  clean  the  boards. 
With  some  canners  it  has  presented  a  difficult  task  to 
hold  enough  goods  to  protect  their  regular  trade,  which 
is  the  very  keystone  of  better  merchandising.  Yes, 
take  care  and  build  up  a  fine  clientele  of  customers,  and 
keep  them  fully  supplied,  at  all  times.  What  are  a  few 
cents  added  profit  on  goods  you  know  should  be  held 
for  customers,  who  will  come  back  again  and  again,  and 
year  after  year? 

And  secondly:  (b)  under  this  better  and  vastly  im¬ 
proved  understanding  of  the  market  has  come  a 
realization  that  the  stress  and  turmoil  of  cut  prices  is 
all  due  to  a  small  fraction  of  the  entire  industry,  in 
which,  unfortunately  many  small,  weak  (financially) 
canners  are  sacrificed  by  their  backers,  or  are  caught 
in  the  market  squeeze  between  bills  falling  due  and 
banks  or  the  lenders  who  want  their  loans  repaid.  Cut- 
price  buyers,  and  their  agents  who  scout  the  market 
for  them,  thus  not  only  get  their  goods  at  too  low  prices 
but  in  turn  those  prices  are  heralded  to  the  whole  in¬ 
dustry  as  “the  market”  in  the  hope  of  getting  further 
supplies,  at  their  own  prices.  In  truth  such  sales  are 
but  Forced  Sales,  and  not  the  market,  and  they  should 
be  plainly  so  announced.  Anyway  the  great  mass  of 
;anners  has  learned  to  recognize  them  for  what  they 


are,  and  not  to  be  in  the  least  influenced  by  them.  In 
fact,  the  job  is  on  to  cashier  such  sales  from  the  in¬ 
dustry,  and  those  who  abet  and  promote  them.  Canners 
everywhere  now  see  that  if  they  refuse  to  give  any 
of  their  goods  to  any  of  these  “raiders”  to  sell,  such 
supplies  will  soon  be  exhausted,  and  the  nuisance  re¬ 
moved.  That  represents  a  changed  day  in  the  canned 
foods  world,  and  is  surely  entitled  to  congratulations; 
and  may  that  spirit  of  self-protection  grow  and  in¬ 
crease,  and  we  believe  it  will  this  eventful  year  of  1940. 
The  better  canners  have  the  number  of  the  price- 
cutters,  and  their  agents,  and  they  intend  to  go  gunning 
for  them.  The  better  canners  and  the  better  buyers 
all  curse  them;  what,  then,  is  more  natural  than  that 
they  should  strive  to  rid  the  market  of  them,  and  in 
every  instance  rate  them  for  what  they  are  worth? 

If  you  have  not  joined  this  progressive  move,  and  are 
uncertain  how  to  get  going,  we  need  only  say:  select 
your  broker  or  brokers  with  great  care ;  sell  through  no 
others,  work  with  them  wholeheartedly,  and  see  that 
they  do  likewise  for  you,  respecting  your  prices,  terms 
and  conditions. 

If  you  perfect  in  1940  that  splendid  start  of  ’39  you 
will  assure  yourself  happier  days,  with  assurances  of 
profits,  and  for  years  to  come,  because  you  will  not 
permit  such  a  harmful  and  market-disrupting  influence 
to  again  take  root  in  the  industry.  Oldtimers  will  tell 
you  that  this  is  not  a  dream,  for  today  there  is  but  a 
small  handful  of  disturbers  left,  whereas  their  number 
used  to  be  legion,  and  the  market  effects  in  proportion. 

As  an  industry  the  canners  face  a  very  bright  year; 
in  their  present  humor  they  will  do  everything  to  keep 
it  bright;  producing  moderate  sized  packs,  of  fine 
quality  intelligently  labelled,  and  really  sold.  With  that 
in  full  force  the  canned  foods  industry  will  have  entered 
a  new  day. 

If  you  strive  for  this  accomplishment  we  can  promise 
you  a  year  of  real  contentment  which  you  will  have 
earned,  and  will  be  able  to  fully  enjoy. 

Next  week  prices  should  take  on  interest. 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Sverial  Corr«spondont  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Wholesalers  Have  Done  Good  Business  This  Week — Position 

of  Canned  Foods  Good — Tomato  Prices  Unchanged — Corn, 
Peas,  Beans  and  Fruits  in  Good  Shape. 

New  York,  December  28, 1939. 

HE  SITUATION — The  canned  foods  market  wound 
up  another  year,  also  the  unhappy  “30’s”  decade, 
with  confidence  in  good  business  volume  and  better 
profits  promised  during  1940.  No  one  would  look  for 
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any  great  amount  of  business  in  the  holiday  week,  but 
fill-in  sales  were  not  disappointing  in  volume,  and  while 
many  canners,  buyers,  and  their  representatives  have 
been  occupied  with  celebrating  and  well-wishing,  the 
wholesalers  appear  to  have  booked  a  fair-sized  business. 

The  inventory  position  for  canned  vegetables  offers 
a  genuine  reason  for  hopefulness  in  the  coming  year. 
In  corn,  for  example,  packers  have  shipped  out  more 
than  37  per  cent  of  their  total  supply  from  the  new 
pack  and  the  carryover  during  the  first  four  months 
of  the  season,  against  only  271/2  pei"  cent  in  1938. 

The  report  of  the  1939  tomato  pack  is  not  yet  com¬ 
plete,  but  it  is  worth  noting  that  December  1  stocks  this 
side  of  California  were  10,793,384  cases,  against  11,- 
204,000  cases  a  year  previous,  of  which  8,252,486  were 
unsold  at  that  date  as  against  9,562,000  a  year  ago. 
Many  well-informed  factors  in  this  market  will  tell  you 
that  canned  tomato  buying  has  yet  to  show  its  real 
volume.  The  shipment  rate  in  this  vegetable  has  been 
very  slow  this  season — some  25  per  cent  of  production 
in  Mid-west  states  as  against  42  per  cent  last  year. 

The  1939  pack  of  green  beans  was  19.2  per  cent  less 
than  1938;  wax  beans,  36.1  per  cent  less,  and  Tri-States 
stocks  of  Alaska  peas  on  December  1  were  down  to 
14.8  per  cent  of  their  supply. 

TOMATOES  —  Standard  tomatoes  remain  around 
their  recent  bottom  prices  in  Tri-States,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  while  replenish¬ 
ment  purchases  over  the  past  month  on  part  of  dis¬ 
tributors  has  been  slow,  offerings  of  hard-pressed  can¬ 
ners  have  been  taken  from  the  market  and  a  slightly 
higher  price  range  is  expected  during  January.  In  one 
quarter  the  improvement  is  expected  to  carry  to  the 
60  cent  level  for  standard  2’s.  This  week,  however, 
that  basis  remained  at  58  cents  to  59  cents.  Peninsula, 
with  2V2’s  at  81  cents,  and  the  lO’s  at  $2.60.  The  I’s 
are  either  371/2  cents  or  38  cents.  Fancy  tomatoes  are 
coming  in  for  better  attention,  following  large  sales 
in  the  Central  West. 

CORN — It  is  estimated  that  the  best  movement 
shown  this  season  was  by  whole  kernel,  shipments  of 
which  have  amounted  to  some  40  per  cent  of  the  supply 
moved  to  December  1,  against  only  30.3  per  cent  a 
year  ago.  Fancy  cream  style  white  shows  almost  as 
much  as  that,  or  39.2  per  cent  of  the  supply.  These 
figures  have  served  to  further  strengthen  the  canned 
corn  situation  and  prices  are  firm  all  along  the  line. 
Maine  and  New  York  fancy  crushed  Golden  Bantam 
remains  at  85  cents,  may  be  moved  slightly  higher  in 
January  when  supplies  are  further  reduced.  Maryland 
grades  of  whole  grain  are  not  as  readily  located  as 
heretofore,  and  the  Whole  Grain  Bantam  is  offered 
with  more  firmness  at  the  95  cent  quotation  that  has 
been  prevailing. 

PEAS — Recent  cleanup  sales  have  cut  appreciably 
into  unsold  holdings  in  the  Tri-States  and  remaining 
lines  are  held  firmly  at  list  prices,  aside  from  whatever 
is  picked  up  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  way  of  a  few 
off-grade  lots.  Compared  to  other  canned  vegetables 
peas  are  moving  into  distribution  at  this  time  in  good 
volume.  During  November  sales  are  estimated  to  have 
fallen  some  5  per  cent,  but  with  stocks  lower  at  the 
end  of  the  month  than  was  the  case  last  year.  Standard 


4-sieve  or  ungraded  Alaskas  are  85  cents  in  the  Tri- 
States,  with  3-sieve  at  90  cents,  or  slightly  less. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS — Considering  the  very  favor¬ 
able  statistical  position  for  standard  cuts  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  packers  in  the  Tri-States  area  have 
named  a  steering  committee  to  organize  a  stabilizing 
agency  along  the  lines  of  either  the  Pea  Cooperative  or 
the  corn  bureau.  Low  selling  is  said  to  have  unsettled 
the  Tri-States,  although  the  other  sections  do  not 
appear  to  be  similarly  affected.  Standard  cuts,  at  62i/) 
cents,  should  improve  on  any  resumption  of  buying. 
Extra  standard  greens  are  named  at  70  cents,  and  extra 
standard  wax  beans  at  75  cents. 

GRAPEFRUIT  PRODUCTS— A  number  of  Florida 
packers  have  been  forced  to  meet  the  lower  levels 
named  some  time  ago  by  larger  interests,  and  this 
week  brought  their  price  on  segments  down  to  871/2 
cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2  tins.  The  8-ounce  size  is  now 
offered  at  421/2  cents,  and  the  5’s  at  $2.25,  all  f.  0.  b. 
Tampa.  The  natural  juice  is  available  slightly  under 
the  opening  price  at  571/2  cents  for  No.  2’s,  probably 
is  not  yet  on  a  competitive  level  with  Texas  offerings. 
The  outlook  for  reduced  yields  in  both  states  mean¬ 
while  has  not  changed. 

APPLE  PRODUCTS — New  York  State  applesauce 
is  reported  to  have  encountered  a  better  demand  this 
year  and  most  packers  are  maintaining  their  quality 
goods  at  70  cents,  although  it  is  said  that  business  has 
passed  under  that  level.  Heavy  pack  apples  remain  at 
$3.10  to  $3.25,  factory  in  large  tins,  demands  being 
expected  after  the  turn  of  the  year  from  large  con¬ 
sumers  rather  than  the  retail  trades. 

WEST  COAST  FRUITS — The  movement  has  been  in 
good  volume  for  the  holiday  trade  and  consumption  of 
the  better  grades  has  been  sufficient  to  revive  replace¬ 
ment  orders  from  California  packers.  Fruit  cocktail 
was  a  leader  in  this  movement,  also  fruit  salad.  Ship¬ 
ments  of  many  West  Coast  fruits  will  probably  get 
under  way  in  larger  volume  upon  settlement  of  the 
San  Francisco  shipping  strike. 

CANNED  FISH — One  of  the  leading  West  Coast 
packers  is  holding  standard  yellowfin  tuna  at  $5.50, 
and  lightmeat  at  $5.25  per  case  of  48  halves,  f.  o.  b. 
Coast.  Seattle  factors  are  urging  distributing  trades 
to  take  December  shipment  of  salmon  around  present 
levels  as  the  market  invariably  firms  up  during  the 
winter  months.  Reds  remain  at  $2.25  for  I’s  tall,  pinks 
at  $1.50,  f  .0.  b.  Coast. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

A  Good  Year  Coming — Standard  Tomatoes  Unwanted — A!l 
Hands  Turn  Towards  the  Better  Grades — Peas  and  Corn  Make 
Notable  Recoveries — Consumers  Want  the  Better  Beans — Light 
Business  on  Grapefruit — More  Grocery  Mergers. 

Chicago,  December  28,  1939. 

APPY  NEW  YEAR!— Looking  back  over  the  last 
twelve  months,  the  canning  industry  has  made  a 
good  account  of  itself.  A  year  ago  over¬ 
production  stared  one  in  the  face;  lowering  markets 
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ruled  and  it  took  an  effort  to  say  Happy  New  Year,  encouraging  sign  as  consumers  are  doubtless  getting 


That’s  all  different  now. 

But  what  about  1940?  With  economic  conditions 
throughout  the  country  on  a  better  level,  the  outlook 
is  one  which  should  prove  good  for  all  canners,  pro¬ 
vided  of  course,  top-heavy  over-production  is  not  run 
into  again.  By  and  large,  1940  ought  to  be  a  good 
year.  Therefore,  it  is  most  proper  to  truly  and  con¬ 
fidently  say  Happy  New  Year  and  a  Prosperous  one  to 
you,  Mr.  Reader. 

TOMATOES — As  far  as  the  1939  record  is  concerned, 
the  old  saying  that  “nothing  new  under  the  sun”  could 
be  applied.  The  market  has  had  but  few  price  changes, 
quotations  have  ranged  within  a  very  narrow  limit  with 
the  resulting  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  trade. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  year  has  been  the 
better  demand  for  the  better  grades,  like  fancy,  near 
fancy,  special  extra  standards  and  even  extra  standards. 
Canners  are  beginning  to  realize,  and  distributors,  too, 
that  standard  tomatoes  are  “footballed”  entirely  too 
much  to  make  a  profit  out  of  them,  hence  their  attention 
is  directed  to  the  production  and  distribution  of  better 
quality. 

Standard  tomatoes  in  the  surrounding  States  close 
the  year  on  the  basis  of:  No.  2  tin  standards  621/)  cents, 
delivered  Chicago;  No.  21/2  tin  standards  85  cents  to 
87V*>  cents,  delivered  Chicago,  and  No.  10  tin  standards 
$2.65  to  $^85,  delivered  Chicago. 

PEAS — One  of  the  bright  spots  of  the  year  has  been 
the  satisfactory  movement  of  peas  and  even  during 
November,  Carlos  Campbell  shows  that  more  peas  were 
shipped  than  in  November,  1938. 

In  this  column  of  December  4th  issue,  mention  was 
made  of  a  prominent  Wisconsin  pea  canner  who  argued 
that  peas  sold  at  cheap  prices  such  as  5  cents  a  can, 
four  for  a  quarter,  etc.,  etc.,  did  not  increase  consumer 
demand,  and  the  record  of  the  past  several  months 
seems  to  prove  that.  Of  course,  there  are  some  who 
would  argue  to  the  contrary,  but  the  pea  canners  for 
1940  should  have  a  slogan  something  like  this:  pack 
only  better  quality,  eliminate  poor  standards. 

CORN — While  corn  has  been  slow  of  sale  the  past 
TWO  months,  the  market  has  remained  steady  and  can¬ 
ners  generally  have  been  waiting  until  the  distributor 
was  really  in  the  market.  Stocks  are  not  burdensome 
Mid  with  the  best  corn-consuming  months  ahead,  the 
market  ought  to  do  nicely  and  make  a  good  record. 

At  the  close  of  1939,  the  market  on  No.  2  standard 
V  vergreen  in  the  Middlewest  is  quoted  at  from  671/2 
ents  as  low  to  721/2  cents  as  top. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— Last  year  there  were 
I  acked  in  the  U.  S.  A.  8I/2  million  cases  of  green  beans. 

'  his  year,  the  total  was  a  little  short  of  7  million  cases. 
:  Ml  wax  last  year  the  pack  was  1,700,000  cases,  as 
gainst  1,000,000  cases  this  year.  Statistically  beans 
:  ie  in  good  shape  and  with  the  fresh  beans  selling  at 
leh  high  prices,  the  canned  article  should  come  in  for 
;i.iich  better  play  the  winter  months. 

Fancy  small  whole  beans  and  fancy  small  cut  beans 
have  sold  better  during  the  past  year  and  that  too  is  an 


fed  up  with  the  poor  standard  and  stringy  cut  bean. 

BEETS — The  market  is  steady.  Trading  light. 
Some  quotations  are: 

No.  2  Fancy  Cuts . $  .70  Wisconsin 

No.  2  Fancy  Diced . 75  Wisconsin 

No.  21/^  Fancy  Cuts . 80  Wisconsin 

No.  10  Fancy  Cuts .  3.25  Wisconsin 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— The 
volume  of  business  booked  on  Florida  segments  thus 
far  has  been  light.  Chicago  is  apparently  awaiting  the 
market  to  settle.  Some  No.  2  fancy  segments  were 
quoted  as  low  as  821/2  cents,  Florida,  during  the  present 
week  and  rumor  has  it  that  80  cents  had  been  con¬ 
firmed.  No.  5  fancy  segments  have  been  quoted  all 
the  way  from  $2.15  to  $2.25. 

Texas  still  is  in  the  limelight  when  it  comes  to  grape¬ 
fruit  juice.  Quite  a  little  future  business  was  recorded 
at  prices  ranging  from  50  cents  for  No.  2  tin  to  571/2 
cents  for  the  fancy  unsweetened  juice.  The  46-ounce 
tin  has  played  an  important  part.  Consumers  have 
taken  kindly  to  that  large  container.  Sales  have  been 
made  all  the  way  from  $1.05  to  $1.25  f.  o.  b.  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  district. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Market  quiet.  Trade  con¬ 
fident  that  slightly  higher  prices  will  rule  as  the  Spring 
months  advance.  This  is  particularly  applicable  to 
peaches. 

SPRAGUE,  WARNER  &  CO. — This  old  Chicago 
wholesale  grocery  house  has  absorbed  Durand-McNeil- 
Horner  Co.  The  latter  firm  was  established  in  1842. 
This  is  the  second  merger  in  a  year  for  Sprague, 
Warner  &  Co.  It  was  only  in  December,  1938,  that 
announcement  was  made  that  Sprague,  Warner  and  the 
grocery  firm  of  Samuel  Kunin  &  Sons  had  merged.  Now 
Sprague,  Warner  absorbs  Durand.  The  new  firm  will 
be  one  of  the  largest  wholesale  grocers  if  not  the  largest 
in  the  U.  S.  A. 

ROBINSON-P  ATMAN  FEDERAL  STATUTE  — 
Canners  should  remember  that  special  quantity  dis¬ 
counts  cannot  be  used  to  cover  up  diversion  of  broker¬ 
age.  FTC  has  already  laid  down  a  number  of  rules 
for  determining  quantity  discounts  and  all  time  quan¬ 
tity  discounts  must  conform  to  these  rules.  For 
instance,  the  discount  must  be  just  and  reasonable;  it 
must  represent  a  true  savings  and  not  be  a  brokerage 
payment  under  another  name;  it  must  be  available  to 
all;  the  steps  between  quantity  classifications  must  be 
reasonable  and  the  spread  between  maximum  and 
minimum  discounts  must  be  justifiable;  discounts  must 
be  figured  on  individual  deals  and  must  not  be  figured 
on  a  time  basis,  such  as  annually. 

KNOW  YOUR  BROKER — To  insure  healthier  mar¬ 
ket  conditions,  sell  your  goods  through  an  independent 
food  broker,  preferably  one  who  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association. 

There  are  plenty  of  good  brokers.  Get  the  right 
ones  and  then  stick  to  them  through  hades  and  high 
water.  They’ll  do  the  same  for  you  and  all  will  profit, 
from  the  growers  and  other  suppliers  of  the  raw 
products  through  to  the  consumer. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade** 

Busy  on  Inventories — Expect  Active  Buying  Early  in  Year — A 
Normal  Spring  Movement  Will  Clear  Out  Stocks — Some  Pack 
Figures  Out — Golden  Gate  Exposition  Will  Run  Again — Dry 
Bean  Shortage — Pear  Movement  Pleasing  to  Canners — 
Freestone  Peaches  Becoming  More  Popular. 

San  Francisco,  December  28,  1939. 

Holiday — with  the  festive  holiday  season  linger¬ 
ing  with  us  as  though  loath  to  leave,  business  in 
canned  foods  continues  quiet.  Both  wholesalers 
and  retailers  are  in  the  midst  of  inventories  and  until 
these  are  completed  only  urgent  replacements  will  be 
made.  Early  in  the  new  year  buying  on  quite  an  active 
scale  is  anticipated.  Stocks  in  no  lines  are  as  top-heavy 
as  in  recent  years  and  some  are  near  the  point  of 
depletion,  as  far  as  first  hands  are  concerned.  A  normal 
spring  movement  will  bring  about  a  very  close  cleanup 
and  such  a  movement  is  confidently  expected. 

THE  PACKS — Pack  statistics  will  soon  be  the  order 
of  the  day,  with  those  of  the  Canners’  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  covering  the  California  pack  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  for  1939  in  detail,  due  to  make  an  appearance 
within  a  few  days.  Figures  on  some  packs,  such  as 
asparagus,  have  already  made  an  appearance,  but 
most  of  them  have  been  held  back  until  the  end  of  the 
year,  instead  of  releasing  them  immediately  following 
the  close  of  the  packing  season,  as  was  done  at  one  time. 
Late  in  the  year  the  Canning  Peach  Advisory  Board 
announced  that  the  cling  peach  pack  for  1939  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  totaled  10,579,366  cases  on  the  basis  of  the 
No.  2^2  size  can.  Growers  delivered  310,414.21  tons 
of  No.  1  fruit,  part  of  which  was  diverted  from  can¬ 
ning  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodity  Corporation. 
The  peach  pack  will  be  covered  in  detail  in  the  statis¬ 
tical  release  of  the  Canners’  League  of  California. 

FAIR  TO  REOPEN — Good  news  for  1940  is  the 
announcement  that  the  Golden  Gate  International 
Exposition  will  reopen  in  May  for  a  run  of  slightly 
more  than  four  months.  The  canning  trade  was  well 
represented  at  the  1939  event  and  leading  participants 
have  already  signed  for  space  in  1940.  The  decision 
to  reopen  came  as  the  result  of  an  almost  universal 
demand  for  a  repeat  performance  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  expositions.  The  spirit  that  built  the  glamorous 
city  by  the  Golden  Gate,  flung  the  world’s  two  largest 
bridges  across  her  magnificent  harbor,  and  erected  a 
magic  exposition  city  of  beauty  on  the  world’s  largest 
man-made  island  is  carrying  on  and  the  success  of  the 
event  is  assured.  The  new  exposition  management 
suggests  that  a  larger  list  of  food  i)ackers  will  exhibit 
in  the  Hall  of  Foods  and  Beverages  than  last  year. 

BEANS — California  dry  bean  markets  turned  some¬ 
what  .stronger  with  the  pa.ssing  of  the  year,  due  largely 
to  advances  in  other  producing  areas,  improved  demand 
for  l<K’al  offerings  and  the  relea.se  of  statistics  indicat¬ 
ing  that  the  crop  for  the  Ibiited  Stjites  in  1931>  was 
more  than  two  million  bags  le.ss  than  in  the  previous 
year.  The  announcement  of  the  Ftsleral  Surplus  (Com¬ 


modities  Corporation  of  intentions  to  buy  around 
30,000  bags  of  Baby  Limas  from  growers  and  grower 
organizations  was  an  important  factor  in  strengthening 
prices  on  this  variety.  Baby  Limas  are  quoted  at  $3.30 
rail  basis,  Blackeyes  at  $4.50,  Bayos  at  $6.75,  Cran¬ 
berries  at  $3.10,  California  Reds  at  $3.30  and  Red 
Kidneys  at  $5.50.  California  canners  are  handling  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  crop  than  formerly,  the  out¬ 
put  of  canned  beans  increasing  with  more  canners 
devoting  attention  to  this  line. 

PEARS — Canners  are  well  pleased  with  the  manner 
in  which  pears  have  moved  this  season  and  suggest  that 
holdings  are  so  light  that  further  withdrawals  will 
doubtless  be  made  within  the  next  few  weeks.  While 
most  items  can  still  be  had  by  shopping  around,  some 
of  the  leading  featured  brands  are  no  longer  to  be  had 
in  desired  counts.  The  spread  between  maximum  and 
minimum  prices  has  been  getting  less  and  less  of  late, 
the  widest  being  on  No.  2V^  choice.  Some  of  these  are 
still  to  be  had  at  $1.85,  but  more  are  being  held  at  $2.00. 
Federal  experts  estimate  that  pear  production  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase  for  several  years,  there  being  a  con¬ 
siderable  acreage  that  has  not  as  yet  reached  full 
bearing,  especially  Bartletts  in  California  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  The  1939  crop  was  not  a  heavy  one 
and  growers  received  better  prices  than  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

PEACHES — Freestone  peaches  seem  to  be  coming 
more  and  more  popular  in  public  taste,  but  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  or  not  sales  will  prove  in  keeping 
with  the  expressions  of  opinion.  Elbertas  maintain  a 
lead  over  other  varieties  and  command  the  highest 
price.  Some  packers  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  $1.95 
for  No.  21^  Fancy  Elbertas,  while  $1.65  seems  to  be 
the  top  price  for  other  varieties.  Fancy  halves  in 
clingstones  sell  at  $1.50.  In  the  lower  grades,  clings 
and  freestones  sell  at  about  the  same  price.  In  fact, 
Standard  No.  21/^  clings  and  Elbertas  are  both  priced 
at  $1.25.  However,  freestones  of  this  grade  and  size 
in  other  varieties  are  to  be  had  at  $1.17V^,  and  even  a 
little  less. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade** 

Much  To  Be  Thankful  For — Shrimp  Movement  Quite  Good- 
Small  and  Medium  in  Demand — Value  of  Canned  Oysters  as 
Dressing  Should  Be  Stressed. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  December  28,  1939. 

A  HAPPY  AND  PROSPEROUS  NEW  YEAR 

HEN  the.se  lines  are  read,  we  will  be  in  tin 
brand  new  1940  year. 

To  many  of  us,  the  year  just  past  has  been 
a  healthy,  happy  and  prosi>erous  one,  and  we  have  a 
whole  lot  to  be  thankful  for;  but  to  others,  it  has  no 
and  our  sympathy  g«H*s  out  to  them. 

Neverthele.ss,  it  takes  all  this  tt)  make  up  the  grea' 
big  World  in  which  we  live,  and  of  which  the  individua. 
is  a  very,  very  small  part.  Kegar(lle.H.s  »»f  whether  w» 
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had  a  good  or  bad  year,  the  fact  remains  that  our 
great  United  States  is  the  best  land  on  earth  to  live  in. 

Our  country,  through  the  leadership  of  President 
Roosevelt,  has  made  big  strides  to  alleviate  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  humanity.  The  sick,  the  maimed,  the  old  and 
the  poor  are  being  cared  and  provided  for  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  besides  the  unemployed  are  also  looked  after. 
Therefore,  what  greater  good  for  humanity  could  any 
one  expect  of  another  fellow  man  in  the  short  span  of 
years  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  in  office?  May  God 
bless  him  and  spare  him  to  us  for  many  more  years  to 
come,  is  the  best  wish  that  I  can  express  to  the  people 
of  this  great  and  glorious  nation. 

SHRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  moved  fairly  well  this 
past  week,  but  not  much  is  expected  because  of  Christ¬ 
mas  celebration,  which  usually  holds  up  production 
four  or  five  days. 

The  canneries  are  taking  all  the  small  and  medium 
shrimp  they  can  get,  as  long  as  they  conform  with  the 
conservation  law,  which  calls  for  shrimp  running  35 
count  to  the  pound  and  larger. 

For  the  past  month,  there  has  been  a  greater  demand 
from  the  trade  for  small  and  medium  canned  shrimp 
than  the  large  ones,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season  the  factories  were 
accepting  only  the  large  shrimp  from  the  fishermen, 
which  caused  a  shortage  of  small  and  medium  shrimp 
on  the  market. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.15  per  dozen  for 
small;  $1.20  for  medium  and  $1.25  for  large,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery. 

OYSTERS — Christmas  always  boosts  the  sales  of 
oysters  and  the  peak  of  the  season  was  reached  last 
week  when  everybody  everywhere  was  buying  oysters. 

For  dressing  of  turkey  and  fowl,  the  canned  oysters 
are  just  as  good  and  delicious  as  the  fresh  ones  and 
probably  cheaper,  hence  this  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  housewife  in  order  to  boost  the  sale 
of  canned  oysters  for  Christmas,  as  invariably  there 
is  always  a  shortage  of  fresh  oysters  for  Christmas. 

The  Holidays  will  slow  down  the  production  of 
oysters  in  this  section,  because  the  oystermen  knock 
off  to  celebrate,  therefore  the  canneries  will  be  idle  a 
good  part  of  this  week. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for 
live  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 
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CANNED  SALMON  CONTEST 

ANNOUNCEMENT  that  the  Canned  Salmon  In- 
/■A  dustry  will  again  sponsor  a  nation-wide  canned 
/  \  salmon  display  contest  for  retail  grocers  during 

Lent  was  made  recently  by  the  industry’s  advertising 
committee. 

For  the  1940  contest,  both  the  total  cash  to  be 
awarded  and  the  number  of  cash  prizes  will  be 
increased. 

Headed  by  a  top  award  of  $750  to  the  grocer  build¬ 
ing  the  best  display,  the  prize  list  of  1,050  awards 
totals  $7,505. 

The  1940  contest  is  modeled  closely  after  the  highly 
successful  contest  carried  on  during  Lent  of  1939,  with 
competition  again  divided  into  three  classes,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  display.  This  arrangement  gives  all 
entrants  an  equal  opportunity  to  win  the  valuable  cash 
prizes,  since  each  display  competes  with  other  displays 
of  approximately  equal  size. 

Group  I  will  include  displays  of  from  3  to  8  cases  of 
salmon ;  Group  II  of  from  9  to  15  cases ;  and  Group  III 
of  16  cases  and  over.  Equal  prizes  will  be  awarded  in 
each  group,  with  first  prizes  of  $250,  second  prizes 
of  $100,  third  prizes  of  $50  and  ten  fourth  prizes  in 
each  group  of  $25.  In  addition  there  will  be  337 
prizes  in  each  group  of  $5  each.  A  grand  award  of 
$500  will  be  given  to  the  best  display  entered  regardless 
of  size. 

The  announcement  stresses  that  the  displays  entered 
should  be  selling  displays  from  which  sales  can  actually 
be  made,  rather  than  displays  which  are  “pretty 
exhibits.”  Any  selling  idea  can  be  used,  and  there  is 
no  limitation  on  the  type  of  display.  It  may  be  an 
island,  a  table,  a  basket,  a  window  display,  or  any 
other  type  as  long  as  it  sells  canned  salmon.  Related 
item  displays  including  canned  salmon  are  also  eligible. 

The  winners  will  be  chosen  by  a  jury  of  five  na¬ 
tionally  recognized  food  merchandising  authorities 
representative  of  independent  grocers,  voluntary 
groups,  corporate  chains  and  supermarkets. 

Colorful  display  material  to  assist  in  building  dis¬ 
plays  will  be  furnished  to  retailers  on  request  by  the 
Canned  Salmon  Industry,  1440  Exchange  Building, 
Seattle,  Washington. 
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ASSAILS  LOW-PRICE  THEORIES 

HE  whole  economic  set-up  underlying  industry, 
agriculture  and  distribution  has  been  challenged  in 
a  75-page  booklet  issued  to  the  food  trades  by 
Hector  Lazo,  executive  vice-president  of  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  Food  Distributors  of  America  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  Granting  that  “monopolistic  business  entities” 
in  this  country  have  certain  inherent  economic  advan¬ 
tages,  and  conceding  that  they  can  pass  on  such 
advantages  to  consumers  in  the  form  of  low^er  prices, 
Lazo  asks : 

“Do  the  American  people  want  monopolies  and  their 
dollars  and  cents  savings  in  preference  to  freedom  of 
competition,  which  means  political  and  economic 
democracy?”  The  question  of  choice,  he  says,  cannot 
be  put  off  much  longer.  Control  of  competition,  he 
adds,  has  been  made  possible  because  we  lost  sight  of 
fundamental  values  and  substituted  in  their  stead  an 
over-all  national  economy  based  on  cheap  prices. 

Assailing  the  scramble  for  mechanical  efficiency  to 
justify  cheap  price  appeal,  Lazo  asserts  that  the 
national  interest  is  not  best  served  by  an  attempt  to 
provide  the  people  the  greatest  number  of  goods  at  the 
lowest  price.  “After  all,”  he  concluded,  “the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  was  not  written  on  a  dollar  bill.” 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA  SALMON  PACKS 

HE  British  Columbia  salmon  pack  for  this  season 
aggregated  1,522,032  cases  as  of  November  25, 
1939,  as  compared  with  1,697,016  cases  on  the  same 
date  of  last  year,  according  to  figures  obtained  from 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Fisheries  by  the  American 
Consul  General  at  Vancouver,  and  released  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

The  Sockeye  pack,  most  important  from  a  commer¬ 
cial  standpoint,  decreased  from  439,698  to  264,564 
cases  of  48  pounds  each,  while  packs  of  Pinks  and  Blue- 
backs  registered  increases. 

Comparative  figures  showing  the  pack  by  species  for 
these  periods  are  as  follows: 


Species 

1939 

(48  lb.  cases) 

1938 

(48  lb.  cases) 

Sockeye  . 

....  264,564 

439,698 

Springs  . 

....  15,874 

15,052 

Steelheads  . 

683 

879 

Bluebacks  . 

....  47,976 

27,935 

Cohoes . 

....  196,695 

278,058 

Pinks  . 

.  618,701 

398,847 

Chums  . 

.  377,539 

409,604 

PLANS  MARKET  SURVEY  IN  CITRUS 


PERISHABLES  AIDED  BY  PROCESS 

Anew  process  in  refrigeration  that  is  expected 
to  revolutionize  the  shipping  of  perishable 
fruits  and  vegetables  to  eastern  markets  by 
enabling  their  shipment  after  being  fully  ripened,  has 
been  perfected  by  A.  Y.  Preble,  Imperial  Valley  pioneer 
grower  in  California  and  Los  Angeles  county  super¬ 
visor.  Preble  processed  two  cars  of  perishables 
(honeydew'  melons)  in  six  hours  and  shipped  them  to 
New  York.  Car  was  not  re-iced  during  journey  and 
temperature  was  held  all  the  way  at  38  to  39  degrees  F. 

Basic  feature  of  Preble  process  is  a  “pre-cooler” 
which  blasts  cold  air  into  bottom  of  loaded  refrigerator 
car  along  the  floor  line.  A  cardboard  duct  along  the 
“squeeze  space”  immediately  in  front  of  the  car’s  doors 
extends  inside  for  entire  width  of  car.  Cold  air  passes 
under  crated  fruit,  building  up  a  pressure  as  it  is 
released,  and  brine  is  used  to  hold  car  temperature 
down  during  journey. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Tme  HJiviTTEiDi  Westm/nster.Md. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


fSI 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 

BERLIN  •  WISCONSIN  '  U.S.A. 


CANNING  NIACHINERY 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GROWERS  EXCHANGE 
is  undertaking  immediately  a  detailed  market 
survey  in  three  typical  states  to  determine  the 
facts  surrounding  the  market  of  citrus  fruits,  Paul 
Armstrong,  general  manager,  stated  recently.  An 
effort  wdll  be  made  to  determine  if  all  consumption 
outlets  are  being  utilized. 

FROZEN  FOOD  PACKERS  HOLD  INTERESTING 
MEETING 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

the  samples  and  turned  over  to  the  public  for  examination  and 
discussion.  Concluding  each  examination  an  opportunity  was 
given  for  discussion  and  considei’ation  by  the  group.  All  of  this 
matei’ial  is  being  carefully  examined  and  compiled  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Diehl  and  his  associates  and  will  be  read  for.  the  subject  of 
discussion  at  another  meeting  to  be  held  some  time  in  January. 
The  object  of  this  demonstration  was  to  secui'e  material  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  and  preparing  grades  which  would  stand 
up  under  criticism.  The  examination  was  limited  to  the  five 
commodities  as  listed:  Peas,  corn,  asparagus,  green  beans  and 
lima  beans. 


All  the  latest  data 


FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

are  included  in  the  6th  edition  of 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Cannins  Trade 
20  S.  Gay  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 


Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2^ . 

2.60 

2.60 

Large,  No.  2V6. . 

2.60 

2.65 

Medium,  No.  2Ml . 

. . 

2.60 

2.60 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ra  cans... 

....  2.36 

2.60 

2.60 

2.40 

2.60 

Large,  No.  2 . . 

. 

2.40 

2.60 

2.36 

2.46 

Tips,  White.  Mam.  No.  1  sq.. 

2.60 

2.60 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . . 

2.40 

2.45 

Green  Tips.  60/80,  2s............ 

.«  2.00 

2.10 

2.10 

2.15 

Green  Tips.  40/60,  28 . 

...  2.30 

2.60 

2.30 

2.35 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s . 

..  1.65 

...  7.50 

1.66 

7.60 

1.75 

Green  Cuts,  28 . 

..  1.00 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 


Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.............. 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2......... 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2...... 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 


LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green. 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . — . 

Na  2  Soaked . 


BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

No.  2^4  . . . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  . . . 

"ltd.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . 

"'ancy  Sliced,  No.  2........ 

No.  10  . . 


.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

4.75 

5.00 

4.76 

5.00 

.70 

.80 

.80 

.85 

.85 

1.00 

3.25 

3.40 

3.50 

3.75 

.62  yo 

.  .75 

.70 

.75 

.75 

.80 

3.10 

3.25 

3.00 

3.35 

3.25 

3.75 

1.00 

1.40 

1.50 

1.00 

1.35 

5.00 

5.10 

6.00 

5.50 

4.86 

5.50 

.95 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

4.76 

4.75 

6.00 

6.26 

.90 

.95 

.95 

4.50 

5.50 

5.50 

.To 

.871,5 

.771/2 

.80 

3.75 

3.75 

4.50 

.70 

.771/2 

.70 

3.55 

3.75 

3.50 

1.20 

1.06 

1.20 

5.00 

5.10 

4.75 

6.00 

1.00 

1.16 

.70 

.80 

.70 

.75 

3.25 

4.00 

3.25 

3.50 

1.35 

1.521/2 

1.35 

1.50 

1.50 

7.26 

7.60 

1.25 

1.25 

1.20 

1.20 

1.10 

1.30 

1.25 

1.26 

5.75 

6.00 

.80 

.921/2 

.90 

.90 

.90 

4.50 

4.75 

.671/1. 

.80 

.7214 

.80 

.90 

.95 

3.85 

4.00 

.65 

.70 

.80 

1.10 

.85 

1.35 

1.06 

.90 

1.20 

.90 

1.60 

3.26 

4.00 

3.26 

6.00 

.721/2 

.65 

.80 

.75 

3.05 

3.10 

2.76 

3.00 

.75 

.721 

/.  . 

.95 

.80 

3.25 

3.25 

.70 

.86 

.90 

1.10 

3.60 

3.75 

3.35 

.80 

.90 

.70 

.721/2 

3.50 

4.50 

3.00 

3.25 

3.60 

:arrots 


id.  Sliced. 

No.  2 . 

. 80  . 

3.7,6  4. .60 

td.  Diced, 

No.  2 . 

.7714  .85 

.75  . 

.65 

.70 

No.  10 

.  3.35  4.00 

3.25  . 

i'EAS  AND  CARROTS 

ltd.  No.  2 . . . 70  .80  . 

"aney  No.  2 _ _  1.02Vi  1.16  1.10  1.20 


1.10  1.25 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


CORN — WholeKrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2..... _ _ ... 

No.  10  _ 

Ex.  Std.  Na  2........................ 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  St.  No.  2 . 

^lO.  10  .....MM...... ...... ........ 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

Shoepes,  Fancy  No.  2.— 

Na  10 _ 

Elx.  Std.  No.  2.—....— .M... 

Std.  Na  2"™T!"Z"™r.!!ZI 
CORN — Creamstyle 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2.m............. 

No.  10  . . — 

Ex.  Std.  Na  2... . . . . — 

Na  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . . . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2..............—. 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1.  TaU . . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10 . . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2.. . . 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Ss . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  48 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Sa . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s... - 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  8s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s........ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets.  Bs - 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48....^.—.. 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  8s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  48 . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets.  Bs - - 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  28 . — 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  8s..m...... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  8s — 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  48 — 
No.  2  Elx.  Std.  Alaskas,  Bs...... 

Na  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Is—. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.... 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Bs.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4b . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Bs. . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is - — . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s— - 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . . . 

Na  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48. — — .. 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Bs . 

Na  2  Unyraded... . . 

Soaked,  2s  . . ... 

lOs  - - 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked . . 

10s  . . . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  . . . 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2..................— ..m— 

No.  2%  - 

Na  8  _ 

No.  10  _ _ — . — . 

SPINACH 

^ No!  2%’TZ!!Z!rZ”Z‘“!Zr.Z 

SUCCOTASH 

std.  No.  2.  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  E^.  Limas. 
Triple,  Na  2 _ _ _ . 


EUistern  Central 

Low  Hiyh  Low  High 


.95 

1.10 

.90 

1.02% 

5.30 

6.50 

4.85 

6.25 

.85 

1.00 

.85 

.95 

4.75 

5.00 

4.50 

4.76 

.70 

.86 

4.00 

4.50 

1.00 

1.05 

.90 

1.07% 

5.00 

5.26 

6.00 

5.50 

.80 

1.00 

4.50 

4.60 

.75 

4.00 

4.60 

4.25 

1.00 

1.15 

.97% 

1.00 

6.25 

6.00 

5.00 

5.00 

.90 

1.05 

5.26 

6.60 

.85 

.85 

.85 

.96 

.85 

1.00 

4.50 

4.75 

4.25 

4.50 

.80 

.85 

.75 

.90 

4.25 

4.50 

3.76 

4.25 

.721/2 

.77% 

.70 

.85 

3.40 

4.00 

.85 

1.00 

.80 

.90 

6.00 

4.00 

4.60 

.771/2 

.90 

.75 

.86 

4.25 

5.00 

3.95 

4.50 

.70 

.80 

.70 

.80 

4.00 

4.25 

3.65 

4.00 

.75 

.85 

.70 

2.76 

2.00 

2.35 

.80 

.90 

4.00 

4.50 

.621,4 

.65 

3.25 

4.00 

1.35 

1.40 

1.60 

1.25 

1.30 

1.40 

1.15 

1.20 

1.30 

1.06 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.25 

1.071/4 

.95 

1.20 

.90 

1.02% 

.90 

.871/4 

.87% 

.95 

.97% 

1.00 

.90 

.90 

.95 

.85 

.85 

.85 

5.25 

5.75 

5.00 

5.25 

4.00 

. 

4.50 

4.75 

4.26 

4.76 

1.50 

1.55 

1.45 

1.50 

1.25 

1.40 

1.45 

1.05 

1.30 

1.40 

1.45 

1.20 

1.10 

1.15 

1.10 

1.15 

1.00 

1.00 

.90 

1.10 

.95 

.95 

.87%  1.00 

.90 

6.00 

6.25 

5.50 

5.50 

5.25 

5.75 

5.00 

5.50 

1.00 

1.00 

.90 

.87%  . 

.87%  . 

.85 

.90 

.87%  . 

.85 

.90 

5.25 

5.50 

5.00 

5.25 

6.00 

6.35 

4.50 

4.85 

.85 

.551/ 

.60 

.60 

.60 

2.75 

3.00 

2.50 

.62%  .65 

.65 

2.65 

3.25 

.67%  . 

.90 

.90 

2.90 

3.00 

2.76 

3.26 

.70 

.75 

.75 

.80 

.80 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

2.80 

3.40 

2.90 

3.30 

.80 

.95 

.75 

1.00 

1.15 

.95 

3.50 

3.25 

.77%  .86 

.90 

1.06 

.97%  . 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.16 

1.40 

1.50 

1.30 

1.40 

1.20 

1.30 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.25 

1.00 

1.20 

1.00 

1.05 

.95 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

.82%  1.00 

.80 

.95 

5.00 

5.25 

4.50 

5.00 

4.50 

4.75 

1.35 

1.45 

1.30 

1.40 

1.20 

1.30 

1.10 

1.20 

.95 

1.10 

1.05 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

.90 

.95 

.85 

.95 

.85 

4.75 

6.00 

4.50 

4.75 

4.25 

4.76 

.95 

1.00 

.60 

.65 

.75 

1.00 

1.15 

3.10 

3.30 

.92Vj  1.10 
i.nVj  1.35 
3.60  4.35 
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SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2V^  . 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . . 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . . 

No.  2%  . 

No!  10  T.!.'.'!!!!!!!.!!!!!!!"!!"!!r...!! 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2y»  . — 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1 . - 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . - . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std..  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04. 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.03B . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  303 . 

No.  2.  tall . 

No.  10  . . . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2*4  . 

No.  10  . 


Bias  tern 

(Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low  High 

.70 

.80 

.  1.20 

.85 

.97*4 

.  1.50 

2.75 

3.25 

.75 

.76 

1.00 

1.07*4 

1.00 

3.35 

3.75 

Solid  Pack 

.85 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

1.00  1.05 

1.10 

1.35 

1.25 

1.35 

1.35  . 

3.50 

4.25 

A50 

4.25  4.35 

.60 

.46 

.47% 

.75  _ 

.76 

.75 

.90 

.95 

1.17% 

1.00 

1.15 

.97*4  . 

3.00 

3.50 

3.25 

3.50 

3.10  . 

With  puree 

.39 

.47% 

.42% 

.65  .67*4 

.59 

.65 

.65 

.70 

.80  .82*4 

.85 

.90 

.85 

1.02%  . 

.90 

1.00 

.97% 

2.80 

3.00 

2.60 

2.65 

3.10  3.20 

.42*4 

.47*4 

.42*4 

.45 

3.25 

3.00 

3.25 

3.25  3.40 

.40 

.40 

.42% 

.62%  . . 

2.76 

2.86 

3.00 

3.00  3.15 

.46 

.75 

.80 

.85 

.80 

.75  .80 

2.75 

3.00 

2.90 

3.25 

2.90  3.15 

.75 

.70 

.76 

1.05 

.95 

1.00 

3.35 

3.76 

3.25 

3.50 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Eastern  Central 

Low  High  Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2V4 . 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2^ . 

No.  10  . . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2V4 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  10 . 

No.  10,  Water............ 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P - 


1.35  1.36 


_  1.65 

1.90  . 

.  iib 

2.15 

1.86 

2.00 

.._  1.30 

1.40  . 

.  1.70 

1.80 

7.00 

6.15 

6.50 

6.65 

6.00 

4.25 

4.25 

_  4.00 

4.16 

PINEAPPLE 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Crushed  Sliced 


No.  1  Flat . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2*4 . 

No.  10  in  Juice... 
No.  10  in  Syrup. 


.80  .80 

.85  . 

1.27*4  i.'ia*/. 
1.70  1.70 

5.35  6.60 

6.75  6.00 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 


No.  211  . 

No.  2  . 

. . 

No.  2%  . 

— 

No.  10  .  . . 

RASPBERRIES 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2. 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


.80 

3.76 

8.75  . 

1.45 

6.00 

7.25  7.60 

1.75  . 

5.25 

1.40 

.47%  . 

.67%  . 

.95 

1.37%  . 

2.17%  . 

4.50 

1.50 

1.66 

6.00 

1.65 

6.50 

6.50 

1.60 

1.80 

2.00 

2.10 

Canned  Fruits 


apples 

No.  10.  water .  2.75  . 

No.  10.  standard  heavy  pack....  2.90  3.00 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.25  3.50 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . -  .75  . 

No.  10  . — -  3.50  . 

No.  2  Std. . — . 70  . 

No.  10  . —  3.25  . 


.70 

3.15 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

2.90  3.00  No.  2  . 

.  Std.,  Water,  No.  i'o. 

3.25  3.35 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE 


APRICOTS 

No.  2\4.  Fancy . . 

No.  2*4.  Choice . 

No.  2^4.  Std . 

No.  10.  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice . 

No.  10.  Std . 

BLACKBERRIES 


Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water. 


BLUEBERRIES 

Nn  _ 

1.40 

1.60 

1.46 

9.00 

1.60 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No. 

2 . 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No. 

10 _ 

4.65 

5.00 

4.50 

4.76 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2%... 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% _ 

Fey.,  No.  10 .  . 

Choice  No.  10 .  . 

Std.  No.  10 .  . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2V4 . . . 

No.  10  . -  .  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS  Florida  Texas 

8  oz . - . -  .  . 

No.  2  _ _ _ — . 82*4  .90  . 

No.  6  _ _  2.15  2.50  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . — .  .  . 

No!  300  ”!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!Z!!!!!!!!  !!!!!!!  !..!!!!  !!!!!“  !!!!!!! 

No.  2  . .  .57*4  .62*4  .52*4  .57*4 

46  oz . . .  1.25  1.35  1.10  1.25 

No.  5  . .  .  . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . .  . 

No.  10  . . . . .  . 

PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey.,  No.  2*4 . 

Choice.  No.  2% . .  . 

Std.,  No.  2% .  . 

Fey.  No.  10 .  . 

Choice,  No.  10 . . .  . 

Std.,  No.  10 .  . 

Pie.  No.  10 .  . 

Water,  No.  10..„.........................  ....._  ......  . 


1.95  2.00 

1.80  1.85 

1.40  1.45 

6.25  6.50 

6.00  6.20 

5.00  6.25 


1.00  1.10 


3.76  4.00 


1.35  1.40 

5.00  5.25 

2.05  2.15 

1.95  2.10 

1.76  1.80 

6.86  7.00 

6.45  6.65 

.  6.00 


2.40  . 

7.60  7.75 

California 


1.35 

6.00 


1.50  1.65 

1.30  1.45 

1.25  1.30 

4.90  5.05 

4.40  4.60 

3.90  4.05 

4.00  4.25 

_  8.25 


10  oz.  . . . .  .70  . 

No.  2,  19  oz . .  1.25  . 

No.  2,  17  oz .  1.12*4  1.26 


LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  Ib . 

*4  Ih  . 

%  lb . 

OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz. . 

.  1  in 

. .  1.80 

10  oz . . . .  . 

Selects,  6  oz . 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  V4 . - 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1................ 

No.  %  . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 _ .............. 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . . 

SHRIMP 


Southern  Northwest  Selects 

1.05  .  . 

.  1.05  1.10  1.10  1.20 

2.10  .  1.50  1.60 

2.20  2.10  .  . 


2.25  2.35 

.  1.72% 

1.85  1.90 


1.45  1.65 


.  2.00 

1.35  1.40 

1.80  1.90 


Southern 

No.  1,  Small . . .  1.15  1.30 

No.  1,  Medium _ _  1.30  .  1.20  1.35 

No.  1,  Large . . . .  1.35  .  1.25  1.40 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 


%  Oil,  Key . .  4.00  .  .  . 

%  Oil,  Keyless . .  3.35  .  .  . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . .  .  .  . 

%  Oil.  Carton . .  4.35  .  .  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . .  3.10  .  .  . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’8.._.....— ..  .  .  . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1.  48’a .  .  .  3.60  4.16 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  la,  24’8 . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  la,  48*8 . 


. — - - -  - 

Light  Meat,  la......».„„_».,.._  . 

%a  . . .  6.50 

%s -  - 


11.00  11.50 

6.00  6.25 

4.00  4.15 

9.50  10.00 

5.25  5.50 

3.65  3.75 


J 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  time,  per  line  40  cents,  four 
or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge  per  ad,  $1.00. 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count  initials,  numbers, 
etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line.  Use  a  box  number 
instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The  Canning  Trade,  20  S. 
Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 

CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Huntley  Pea  and  Bean  Blanchers;  one  (1) 
Sprague  Sells  Blancher;  and  one  Sprague  Sells  Crystal  Type 
Pea  Grader.  All  machines  in  A-1  condition.  Address  Box 
A-2398,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 

WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  Address  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Used  bean  cutter,  bean  grader,  all-purpose 
blancher,  bean  washer,  pea  viner  or  podder,  pea  shaker,  pea  and 
bean  filler,  retorts,  bucket  conveyors,  cyclone  waste  pulper,  and 
electric  hoist.  Quote  make,  style,  cash  price  to  Acey  Products 
Company,  Jacksonville,  Texas. 


_ FOR  SALE  — FACTORY _ 

FOR  SALE — Well  equipped  Southern  cannery,  center  good 
production  tomatoes,  beans,  potatoes,  peas,  greens,  blackberries, 
etc.  Ample  labor,  cheap  fuel,  free  taxation,  assuring  economical 
operation.  Other  business  requires  owner’s  attention,  will  sell 
cheap.  Address  Box  A-2399,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — A  pea  and  corn  canning  factory  located  in  Adams 
County,  Penna.,  equipped  with  good  machinery,  also  large  acre- 
ige  available.  Apply  H.  L.  Sell,  Littlestown,  Penna.,  Phone  82-J. 


WANTED— CANNED  FOODS 

WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
ouckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2334  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


During  1940 

WE  WISH  FOR  YOU 

—  keen  enjoyment  in  business 

—  satisfaction  in  your  work  of  help¬ 
ing  supply  the  nation  with  good 
wholesome  food 

—  increased  good  will  for  your  pro¬ 
ducts 

—  friendly  relations  with  employees, 
customers  and  growers 

—  smooth,  efficient  production 
throughout  the  season* 

—  a  satisfactory  balance  sheet  at  the 
year’s  end* 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

'■'■EJJiciency  in  the  Canning  Plant” 

INDIANAPOLIS  INDIANA 


•k  Langsenkamp  Equipment  in  your  plant  will  go  far  toward  assuring  this. 


Books  You 

Need  To  Round  Out 

Y our  Business  Library 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry’s 
Cook  Book,  Completely  revised  1936,  The  Sixth  Edition. 
360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperature 
and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00. 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY— The 

annual  compendium  of  the  industry’s  important  reference 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specifica¬ 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremete'and  other  neces¬ 
sary  references.  Price  $1.00. 

THE  CANNING  CLAN— Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  vi¬ 
vid  interpretion  of  the  canning  industry ’s  history,  reveal¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumphs 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  our 
great  American  Canning  Industry.  487  pages.  Price  $3.00. 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Canning — A.  W.  Bitting’s 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  canning, 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  on 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  owners, 
managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

857  pages.  Price  $7.00 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

BALTIMORE  20  S.  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Qiemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNED  FOODS 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calil. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 
Phillips  Can  Company,  Cambridge,  Md. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Northrup,  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


NO  SALE 

First  Sultan:  Listen,  pal,  I’ve  got  a  real  bargain  for 
you.  I’ll  trade  you  the  two  redheads  in  my  harem  for 
one  of  your  blondes. 

Second:  Nothing  doing,  friend.  I  can  see  those 
scratches  on  your  face! 

In  a  small  town  out  West  there  was  a  sudden  com¬ 
motion.  It  appeared  that  a  wire  had  fallen  across  the 
main  street  and  was  holding  up  all  traffic.  No  one 
dared  to  touch  it  in  case  it  should  be  a  “live”  wire. 

The  news  reached  the  editor  of  the  local  paper  and 
he  acted  promptly. 

“Send  down  two  reporters,”  he  ordered;  “one  to 
touch  the  wire  and  the  other  to  write  up  the  story.” 

“But,  darling,  if  I  marry  you  I’ll  lose  my  job.” 

“Can’t  we  keep  our  marriage  a  secret?” 

“But  suppose  we  have  a  baby?” 

“Oh,  we’ll  tell  the  baby,  of  course.” 

Steward:  How  would  you  like  your  breakfast  today? 

Passenger:  With  an  anchor  on  it. 

Customer:  I  want  a  dozen  eggs,  please. 

Clerk:  I  haven’t  a  dozen.  I  have  only  ten. 

Customer:  Well,  are  they  fresh? 

Clerk :  They’re  so  fresh  the  hen  hadn’t  time  to  finish 
the  dozen. 

Customer:  I  thought  I  saw  some  soup  on  the  bill  of 
fare. 

Waiter:  There  was  some  but  I  wiped  it  off. 

“May  I  have  two  pieces  of  chocolate,  mummy?” 

“Certainly,  my  dear.  Just  break  what  you  have  in 
two.” 

A  very  fussy  housekeeper  was  having  her  bedroom 
painted.  Wishing  to  know  what  progress  the  painter 
was  making,  she  crept  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  and 
listened.  Not  a  sound  reached  her  ears. 

“Painter,”  she  called,  “are  you  working?” 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  came  the  reply. 

“I  can’t  hear  you  making  a  sound,”  said  the  house¬ 
keeper. 

“Perhaps  not,”  the  painter  called  back.  “I  ain’t 
putting  the  paint  on  with  a  hammer.” 

“A  woman  was  in  a  restaurant  eating  a  pineapple 
sundae  when  a  man  entered  and  ordered  a  chocolate 
soda.  How  did  she  know  he  was  a  sailor?” 

“I  don’t  know.  How?” 

“Because  he  had  a  sailor  suit  on.” 
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AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 

......  also  for  Cut  Strinq  Beans 


JUICE 

adjustment 


0  For  Filing  Whole  Tomatoes. 

#  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

%  Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

0  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

0  Compression  adjustment. 

0  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 
Prices  on  request. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


WBm 


B 


A  NECESSITY  FOR  BETTER  PACKS  OF  PEAS 
OR  LIMA  BEANS  AT  GREATER  PROFITS 


■^*HEY  thresh  the  peas  more  thorouqh- 
^  ly  out  of  the  vines  and  reduce  breakage 
during  the  hulling  process.  They  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  the  pack  because  the 
peas  saved  are  the  most  tender  ones  that 
are  in  the  pods,  and  because  they  very  ef¬ 
ficiently  thresh  young  and  tender  peas. 

The  reasons  for  these  large  and  important 
savings  are  due  to  many  exclusive  patent¬ 
ed  features. 


e  The  sturdy  construction  and  low  upkeep 
cost  are  greatly  appreciated  by  users. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

M  a  nil  f  ac  t  ure  rs  of  Viners,  Viner  Feeders,  Erisilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Ad  justers 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 


''NATIONAL'S"  brand  of  CAN  SERVICE  gets 
special  mention  from  Canners  who  have  made 
comparisons,  'k  Get  a  lull  view  of  "NATIONAL'S" 
organization  lor  Can  Supply  plus  the  technical 
advisory  and  mechanical  support  which  turn 
out  timely,  periect  Packs  .  .  season  in  and  out. 


Inquiry 
tells  you 
'NATIONAL' 


